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PREFACE. 



For the Oriental scholar, or for persons well versed 
in Oriental literature, this book has not been written. 
A very hasty perusal of it will show them that it 
contains nothing new, and may be * taken as read,' a 
form frequently adopted in the case of reports at 
public meetings. But there are many people in this 
country who know little, and care less, about Oriental 
literature generally, and Persian literature particularly. 
They have not the time or the inclination to turn 
their attention to literature of the sort, and so 
remain in complete ignorance of what is really both 
useful and interesting. 

It may be that the subject has not been placed 
before them properly, that the dish has not been 
served up in an appetizing way, or the wine poured 
out in a suflSciently sparkling manner. This has with 
all humility been now attempted. The work, however 
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much it may be wanting in style and language, will 
be found to contain a good deal of information col- 
lected and collated from the works of various authors, 
such as Atkinson, Beale, Clouston, Costello, Eastwick, 
Falconer, Fitzgerald, Forbes, Griffith, Sir William 
Jones, Keene, KnatchbuU, Sir John Malcolm, Mark- 
ham, De Mohl, Sir Gore Ouseley, Sir William Ouseley, 
Redhouse, Rehatsek, Robinson, De Sacy, Scott, De 
Tassy, Vambery, Vans Kennedy, Waring, WoUaston, 
and Zimmern — from many of whom copious extracts 
have been taken, and to whose works a further 
reference can be made by such readers as may be 
interested in the subject. 

Persia itself is an interesting country, and has had 
a past history full of varied fortune. Owing to her 
geographical position she lies open to an historical 
future, and the time may come, sooner or later, when 
a good deal may be heard about Persia and her 
politics. In the meantime a light work on her litera- 
ture may be acceptable, on the principle that as an 
individual, a town, or a country is better known, so 
are they sometimes all the more appreciated. A 
traveller who has visited many places, and wandered 
everywhere on the surface of this small planet — for 
steam and electricity have nc *' '1 — such 
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a traveller is far more interested in the news from all 
its parts than one who has never left his home or 
hearth. In the same way, then, a perusal of Eastern 
literature may whet the appetite, and lead the seeker 
of knowledge and the pursuer of novelty to * fresh 
woods and pastures new,' where there is always some- 
thing fresh to be found, and something new to be 
picked up. 

The prospect of the future of Oriental literature in 
England at present looks gloomy. There is, however, 
a proposal on foot to attempt to resuscitate the old 
Oriental Translation Fund, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the attempt will succeed. This Fund was 
originally started in 1824, and the Society working it 
was established by Royal Charter, their first President 
being the Earl of Munster. They published their first 
work in 1829 — 'The Travels of Ibn Batuta'— and 
continued steadily to bring out new translations of 
various books for many years. Finally * The Chrono- 
logies of Al-Biruni ' were published in 1879, and the 
* Memoirs of India/ by the same author, are now in 
course of publication, and this will completely exhaust 
the funds of the old Society, to which there are no 
longer any subscribers. 

A revival or reorganization of this Fund would be 
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a most excellent thing for Oriental literature generally. 
It was quite an independent body, though intimately 
connected with the Royal Asiatic Society. If revived, 
it might be worked by the Asiatic Society, which is 
still fairly flourishing ; but the subscriptions and 
donations to the Translation Fund should be kept 
entirely separate, and devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of the translations of Oriental works, both 
ancient and modern. 

England has greater interests in the East than any 
other country in Europe, and ought to lead the way 
in keeping the world informed on aU subjects con- 
nected with Oriental literature. Surely the time has 
not yet arrived for her to take a back seat on that 
coach, and to let other nations do a work which she 
ought to do herself. Perhaps in this Jubilee year 
something will turn up in favour of a revival of the 
very useful, but now extinct, Oriental Translation 
Fund. 

For assistance in the preparation of some parts of 
this work my best thanks are due to Mr. Edward 
Rehatsek, a Hungarian gentleman now residing in 
Bombay, a good Arabic and Persian scholar, and a 
constant contributor of articles on Oriental subjects, 
chiefly to Journals, Reviews, -^^^""""^^^^nes. Mr. 
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Rehatsek left Hungary at the end of 1842, spent a 
few months in Paris, then four years in the United 
States of America, and finally sailed from New 
Orleans by Liverpool and the Cape of Good Hope for 
India, where he landed in December, 1847, and has 
remained in that country ever since. 

During a residence of nearly forty years in the East 
Mr. Rehatsek has both studied and written much. 
His ' Catalogue raisonne of the Arabic, Hindustani, 
Persian, and Turkish Manuscripts in the Mulla Firuz 
Library in Bombay/ is well known to Orientalists in 
Europe as a valuable book of reference. He is a 
Fellow of the Bombay University, and was an 
Examiner there for twelve years in Arabic, Persian, 
Latin, and French. He is also a Member of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and his 
biography has been published in the 'Dizionario 
Biografico * of Count Angelo de Gubernatis, published 
at Florence in 1880. In his private life he is some- 
what eccentric, and may be looked upon generally as 
quite a philosopher. 

A perusal of the * Catalogue of the Persian Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum,' in three volumes, by 
Dr. Rieu, and of those in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, will show what a quantity of Persian litera- 
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ture, untouched and untranslated, is to be found in 
England. While the present sketch deals chiefly with 
such Persian works as have been akeady translated, 
there will be found in it the names of many authors 
whose works perhaps ought to be translated, and it is to 
be hoped that they will be translated at some future 
time, and our knowledge about their authors consider- 
ably enlarged. In the meanwhile, as something is 
better than nothing, this small and imperfect volume 
has been produced in the hope that it will draw 
attention to the many beautiful passages that are to 
be found both in Persian prose and Persian poetry. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OUTLINES OF PERSLAJN HISTORY. 

The area of modem Persia is about a million square 
miles, the population about eight millions, and the 
revenue about two millions sterling a year. 

To define the exact boundaries of modern Persia is 
as difl&cult as to define with exactness the boundaries 
of that ancient country. Continually changing in 
the olden time by conquest or change of dynasty, it 
has, however, now settled down to, comparatively 
speaking, fixed frontiers, and these may be roughly 
defined as follows : 

On the south it is bounded by the Persian Gulf, 
Gulf of Oman, and Arabian Sea ; on the east by Beloo- 
chistan and Afghanistan; on the north by Russian 
territory, commencing at Sarakhs on the east, and 
stretching to the southern shores of the Caspian Sea ; 
and on the west by some of the provinces of Turkey 
in Asia. 

From this rough sketch it will be seen that while 

1 
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Northern Persia is more or less completely under 
the power and influence of Eussia, both geographi- 
cally, politically, and physically. Southern Persia is 
more under the influence of England ; and this should 
not be lost sight of in the manipulation of what is 
called British interests in the future. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into details connected 
with the mountains, rivers, deserts, rainfall, products, 
and climate of Persia. But for the proper explanation 
and better understanding of her literature, it is neces- 
sary to give a brief sketch of her history, which may 
be divided into two parts, that of Ancient Persia, and 
Modem Persia. 

Ancient Persian history begins with the Pish- 
dadian dynasty, the earliest rulers of Persia, who 
lived in times so very distant that many writers have 
believed the whole of their history to be fabulous. 
The Persians during this period were supposed to be 
a virtuous and primitive race, but very little is 
known about them. 

This dynasty was followed by the Kayanian, which 
commenced with Kaikubad (b.c. 708), and, after the 
rule of many distinguished kings, ended with 
Darab II. (b.c. 331), in whose reign Alexander the 
Great conquered Persia, and the Kayanian dynasty, 
the most glorious in Persian history, came to an end. 
During the reign of Gushtasp (b.c. 520), one of the 
Kayanian kings, the reformer Zoroaster is said to 
have made his appearance in the mountains of 
Azerbijan. 
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The Kayanian kings were followed by the Greeks 
and Parthians, and for five centuries Persia groaned 
under their tyranny. But in the year a.d. 228 
Ardisher, a descendant of the Kayanian monarchs, 
rose in rebellion, threw ojff the Parthian yoke, founded 
the Sasanian dynasty, and restored the kingdom of 
Persia to its former glory. The Sasanian dynasty began 
with Ardisher I. in a.d. 228, and, after the reign of 
many kings, ended with that of Yezdijard III. The 
battle of Nahawand, in a.d. 641, decided the fate of 
Persia, and the empire then fell under the yoke of 
the fanatic Khalif Omar. And thus ancient Persian 
history ends with the fall of the Sasanians at the 
battle of Nahawand in a.d. 641. 

Among the kings of the Sasanian dynasty the 
most celebrated was Nausherwan the Just, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne in a.d. 530. He ordered the 
construction of new roads, bridges, dykes, and 
buildings, and encouraged schools and literature. 
Philosophers from Greece and India resorted to his 
court, and the ' Fables of Bidpay/ brought from India, 
were translated into Pehlevi, a dialect of the ancient 
Persian. His minister, Buzarjimehr, was a man of 
extraordinary wisdom, whom he had raised from the 
lowest station at Merv. The games of chess and 
draughts are said to have been introduced into Persia 
from India during this period. 

Nausherwan died in a.d. 578, and was buried at 
Tus, in Khurasan. At his death the empire of Persia 
extended from the Red Sea, including Southern Arabia 

1—2 
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and parts of East Africa, to the Caspian ; from the 
Euxine to the distant banks of the Jaxartes ; and 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus. But Iran had 
attained to the height of her prosperity, and her fall 
was soon to come. 

Modern Persian history may be said to begin with 
the rise of Islam, and the reign of the Khalifs of 
Damascus and Baghdad, which extended from a.d. 641 
to A.D. 879, when Amru-bin-Lais founded the Sujffary 
or Brasier dynasty, still subject to the Commanders 
of the Faithful. To this succeeded in a.d. 901 the 
Samani dynasty, in the person of Amir Isma'il, who 
ruled over Khurasan and the north of Persia, with 
their capital at Bukhara, while the Dailami dynasty 
ruled in Pars and the south of Persia during the same 
period. 

To the Samanians Persia owed the restoration of 
her nationality, which had been oppressed and trodden 
under foot by the Arabian conquerors. Isma'il Samani 
was succeeded in a.d. 907 by his son Ahmad, and 
later on Mansur ascended the throne in a.d. 961. 
He, dying in a.d. 975, was followed by his son, Amir 
Nuh IL, who was obliged to seek assistance against 
his rebellious subjects from Subaktagin, a chief in 
Ghazni ; the consequence of which was, that in 
A.D. 998 Mahmud, the son of Subaktagin, dethroned 
the last king of the Samanian dynasty. 

To the Samanian and Dailami dynasties, in the 
north and south of Persia respectiveb^ «^ncceeded the 
Ghaznivis in the person of th'^ ^'^queror 
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Mahmud of Ghazni, whose house ruled from a.d. 998 
to A.D. 1060. Mahmud liiinself was the first Muslim 
invader and conqueror of India, and in a.d. 1024 re- 
moved the sandal- wood gates of the famous temple of 
Somnath, in Guzerat, to Ghazni. After his death, in 
A.D. 1030, his dynasty soon declined in power, and 
the Ghazni vis were succeeded by the Saljukides, 
who ruled from a.d. 1063 to 1193, and were then 
followed by the Turkish Ata-begs, who lasted till 
A.D. 1225. 

The Mughals, under Changez Khan, whose original 
name was Tamujin (born 1153 and died 1227), com- 
menced their dynasty in Persia in a.d. 1226, and 
continued till 1335. They were succeeded by the 
Muzajffars, who reigned at Shiraz for about forty 
years, when Shah MansAr, with all his family, were 
put to death by the conqueror Taimur in 1387. 

The Taimurides began their successful career under 
the great Taimur (also called Timarlang), born in 
1337, and their dynasty may be said to have com- 
menced in 1387, and continued some sixty years, 
when it was succeeded by the Turkish dynasties of 
first the Black Sheep and then the White Sheep, 
until they were dethroned by Shah Isma il Safwi, the 
famous founder of. the Safwian dynasty, and restorer 
of the long-lost nationality of Persia in 1499. It 
lasted to 1722. 

Ismail Safwi was born a.d. 1478, and proclaimed 
Shah of Persia in 1499, and styled Shah Shia-ani, or 
King of the Shiahs. He died in 1523, constantly 
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fighting all through his reign. Of the kings of this 
d}Tiasty the most distinguished in every way was 
Abbas, the greatest sovereign that Persia had known 
for many centuries, and distinguished in history as 
Abbas the Great. He reigned from 1585 to 1628, 
dying in that year, aged seventy. * When this great 
prince ceased to live, Persia ceased to prosper.* 

The successors of Abbas the Great were not so dis- 
tinguished. Cruel and degenerate Safwi monarchs 
followed one after other until the appearance of Nadir 
Kuli Khan (commonly known as Nadir Shah) on the 
scene in 1727. This robber chief first became 
General of the Persian army, then Regent ; then, 
deposing the Safwi dynasty, was himself proclaimed 
Shah of Persia in 1736. On his death, in 1747, the 
empire fell to pieces, and anarchy prevailed through- 
out Persia until the Zand dynasty was established, in 
1760, in the person of Karim Khan Zand the Wakil, 
who reigned successfully till his decease in 1779. 
His dynasty came to an end with the death of the 
gallant but ill-starred Lutf 'Ali Khan, in 1794; and 
it was succeeded in that year by the Kajar (the 
present reigning) dynasty, in the person of Agha or 
Aka Muhammad Shah. He was followed in 1798 by 
his nephew, Path 'Ali Shah, who died in 1834, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, Muhammad Shah, 
who, dying in 1848, was followed by Nasir-uddin, the 
present Shah of Persia. 

Though the dynasties have been m^^i^- the really 
good kings have been few. There w^ '^brated 
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Sasanian kings, viz., Ardisher, the founder of that 
dynasty in a.d. 228, and Nausherwan, the great 
patron of early Persian literature. His favourite 
saying was, 'That man is the greatest who is least 
dependent on worldly means for his enjoyment.' 

Among the kings of the Safwi dynasty Shah 
Isma'il and Abbas the Great were the most distin- 
guished, while as warriors and conquerors Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Changez Khan or Jenghiz Khan, Taimur, 
and Nadir Shah will ever be remembered. Babar 
and Ahmad Shah, though connected with Persian 
history, never actually sat upon her throne. 

The following, then, is a summary of the diflferent 
dynasties that have ruled over Persia and its depen- 
dencies from the earliest time down to the present 
day. It may be useful for reference in connection 
with the second chapter : 



The Pishdadian dynasty, without any fixed dates. 



The Kayanian 


- 


B.C. 


708— B.C. 


331. 


The Greeks and 


Par- 








thians - 


- 


B.C. 


331 — A.D. 


228. 


The Sasanians 


- 


A.D. 


228 „ 


641. 


The Khalifs - 


- 


>> 


641— „ 


879. 


The Saffary dynasty 


- 


>> 


880 „ 


901. 


The Samanians •- 
The Dailamis 


• 


>> 


901— „ 


998. 


The Ghaznivis 


- 


t> 


998 „ 


1060. 


The Saljukides 


- 


» 


1063 „ 


1193. 


The Ata-begs 


- 


» 


1194— „ 


1225. 
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The Mnghals 


A.D, 


, 1226— A.D, 


. 1335. 


The MuzaflFars 


99 


1336 „ 


1387. 


The Taimurides - 


%i 


1387— „ 


1450. 


The Black and White 








Sheep - 


99 


1451— „ 


1499. ' 


The Safwi dynasty- 


99 


1499— „ 


1736. 


Nadir Shah and his de- 








scendants 


99 


1736— „ 


1760. 


The Zand dynasty 


99 


1760— „ 


1794. 


The Kajar dynasty (still 








reigning) 


99 


1794— „ 


1886. 




CHAPTER IL 

A SKETCH OF PERSIAN LITERATURE. 

The history of Persian literature may be divided into 
seven periods, the first and last of which embrace 
about two centuries each, the others about one century 
each, as follows : 

First Period. — Persian poetry in its original purity. 
A.D. 912—1106. 

Second Period. — Admixture of Arabic, panegyric, 
and romantic poetry, a.d. 1106 — 1203. 

Third Period. — Mystic and moral age. a.d. 1203 
—1300. 

Fourth Period. — Highest state of Ijrric poetry and 
rhetoric, a.d. 1300 — 1397. 

Fifth Period. — Stagnation of Persian poetry, end- 
ing with the last great poet Jami. a.d. 1397 — 
1494. 

Sixth Period. — Gradual decline of poetry, whilst 
history and letter- writing attract attention. a.d. 
1494—1591. 

Seventh Period. — Decay of literature in consequence 
of political confusions. a.d. 1591 — 1785. 
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These seven periods will now be considered 
separately. 

FiEST Period. 

Some verses are quoted as being the oldest and 
earliest fragments of Persian literature. They were 
composed by Bahram Gur, a Sasanian king (a.d. 420 
— 439), and addressed to Dilaram, a beloved slave- 
girl, who replied to her lord and master in the same 
manner. Afterwards greater progress was made 
during the reign of King Nausherwan (a.d. 530 — 
578), who, by the advice of his minister, Buzarjimehr^ 
sent his physician, Barzoi, to India to obtain a copy 
of the ' Fables of Bidpay.' Nearly all this early litera- 
ture was, however, lost at the time of the destruction 
of the Persian empire by the Arabs, as also the first 
Persian romantic poem of Wanik and Azra. 

During the reign of the Khalifs (a.d. 641 — 879) the 
Arab conquerors discarded the language of Persia, 
using the Arabic in all public and official documents. 
The vitality of the Persian tongue, and the love of 
the people for it, was however so great, that as soon 
as opportunities ojffered for its re-introduction, the 
mother tongue of the people again recovered its 
supremacy. But literature was not cultivated until 
princes and ministers began to encourage men of 
learning. These last developed the Persian language 
to such a degree that it entirely superseded its rival, 
the Arabic. 

The first Persian princes who did snm^ ' ' * - for the 
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revival of the Persian language and literature were 
the Samanians (a.d. 901 — 998), and, especially Amir 
Nasr, son of Ahmad Samani, who reigned in Khurasan 
the first half of the tenth century. About this time 
lived Eudaki, the father of Persian poetry, who is 
said to have composed one hundred volumes of poems. 
He prepared a metrical translation of the ' Fables of 
Bidpay/ while Balami, the learned vizier, wrote one in 
prose. Amir Nasr himself translated the celebrated 
^Chronicles of Tabari*^4nan abridged form into Persian, 
whilst the poet Dakiki was to have composed a history 
of the Persian kings, but was assassinated before its 
completion. 

Another Samanian king, Manstir, ordered one 
Abu Manssur Almori to collect the best Persian 
works which had escaped the deluge of Arab fanati- 
cism, and to compile from them a general history of 
Persia. Accordingly Almori composed a prose work 
from the ancient book of Yazdandad bin Shapur. 
This history was, with other works of a similar kind, 
used by Firdausi, the Homer of Persia, whoi^ Sultan 

<* The * Chronicles of Tabari ' were originally written in Arabic. 
They were translated into Persian in an abridged form by Nasr 
bin Ahmad Samani. Further translations of them were made by 
Abu Ali, the minister of MansUr I., the son of Nuh ; after him by 
Abu Muhammad Tabrizi, about A.D. 1118; and later by Abu 
Abdullah Salih bin Muhammad. The Persian * Tarikh Tabari ' 
has been translated into French by Zorenberg, while the original 
Arabic version, of which for a long time no complete MS. could 
be procured, is now being brought out by some Arabic scholars. 
Abu Jafar al Tabari was bom A.D. 838, and died 923. 
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Mahmud the Ghaznivide had ordered to compose a 
history of the Persian kings in verse. He accom- 
plished in poetry what Almori had done in prose, 
what Dakiki had also begun in verse, and what Asadi, 
who had likewise received the same order, did not 
even commence. 

Mahmud, the son of Subaktagin, the founder of the 
Ghaznivide dynasty (a.d. 998 — 1060), and the 
greatest prince of it, was equally zealous both in 
extending his empire and in encouraging literature. 
His court was celebrated for the scholars attending it, 
but more especially for the poets assembled there, 
and over whom Azuri was appointed as king or chief. 
Had no other work been produced during this period 
besides the ^ Shahnama,' it alone would have sufficed to 
ensure immortal glory to the bard, as well as to the 
prince who had invited the poets of his court to 
undertake its composition. 

But, in addition, Azuri revived the love-adventures 
of Wanik and Azra, while Nizami 'Uruzi, the prede- 
cessor of Nizami Ganjawi in romantic poetry, com- 
posed the amours of Waisa and Eamin. He also 
wrote a moral poem called 'The Four Books.' 

In the latter portion of this first period the 
Saljukides (a.d. 1063 — 1193) were in power. 
Although most of the poets who flourished under 
the Saljukides belong strictly to the next period, it is 
nevertheless necessary to mention here the third 
Sultan and greatest prince of that dynasty, viz., 
]\[alik Shah, surnamed Jalal-uddin "•*'"^ ^''=^ vizier. 
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Nizam-ul-Mulk, as the true founders of the power of 
the Saljukides, and the greatest patrons of literature. 
Both the Sultan and his minister were themselves 
political and historical authors. Nizam-ul-Mulk is 
perhaps the greatest vizier in the history of literature, 
in the encouragement whereof he earned immortal 
glory by the patronage he bestowed on scholars, and 
by the literary institutions he founded at Baghdad, 
Isfahan, Naishapur, Balkh, Hirat, Mosul, and Amid, 
all of which he endowed with ample funds. 

Malik Shah maintained at his court the post of 
' King of Poets,* established by Mahmud the Ghazni- 
vide, and which is still kept up in our times at the 
court of Persia, and even in England, where Tennyson 
occupies the office of Poet Laureate. Most of these 
court poets have, however, fallen into complete 
oblivion, so that Azuri, of the court of Mahmud, and 
M6izzi, of that of Malik Shah, can alone be men- 
tioned. But two great scholars belong also to this 
period, who, although not poets, have become well 
known in Europe. The first is the celebrated physi- 
cian and encyclopaedist, Abu Ali Sina, Europeanized as 
Avicenna, born at Bukhara a.d. 983 ; and the great 
theologian and moralist, Imam Muhammad Ghazzali, 
who wrote both in Arabic and Persian. 

Second Period. • 

This might appropriately be called the Panegyric 
age, because the laudation of princes seemed to be the 
highest aim of poetry, and because the most cele- 
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brated panegyrists, Anwari, Khakani, Sanai, Zahir 
Faryabi, and Athir-uddin Akhestegi, all lived during 
this period. Although at the time opinions were 
divided as to the comparative merit of these pane- 
gyrists, posterity has unanimously decided that 
Anwari occupies the first rank, because no other 
can cope with him in the sublimity he occasionally 
displays, and in the euphony of his diction. He 
lived at the court of Sanjar at the same time as 
Khakani, one of his chief rivals in panegyric poetry ; 
but the latter betook himself to the court of Khakan 
Manuchehr, the prince of Shirwan, whom he exalted 
in his poems to the skies, while Zahir Faryabi and 
Akhestegi were the panegyrists of Ildigiz, the first of 
the Ata-begs. 

Besides these voluntary praise-singers, the ofiice of 
King of Poets was also maintained and held at the 
court of the princes of Shirwan by the poets Abul' 
Ala and Falaki ; at the court of the Ata-begs by the 
poet Sharaf-uddin Shafarwadeh ; and at the court of 
the Saljukide prince, Tughan Shah, by the poet 
Azraki. This last is also the author of some tales 
known in Europe, and of the novels of * Sindbad ' and 
* Hindbad/ He followed, as a narrator, in the track 
of Easti, who was the author of ' The Thousand Tales,' 
and who lived during the time of Sultan Mahmud the 
Ohaznivide. 

Mystic lyrics also commenced to bud during this 
period, but attained to perfection only during the 
next. Sanai, the predecessor of Attar, and of Jalal- 
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uddin Kumi, lived at this time, and these three 
formed the mystic triad, just as Anwari, Khakani, 
and Zahir Faryabi were the famous trio of the 
panegyrists. Sanai composed the ' Garden of Truth,* 
an ascetic work of the first rank, and thereby became 
the pioneer of moral and of mystic poetry, and the 
work itself a model for imitation to his successors. 
Still Sanai, the first decidedly mystic poet, was 
excelled by his successors, Attar and Jalal-uddin 

Rumi. 

Nizami, the first great romantic poet, remained also 
the best of them, and was not equalled later on either 
by Khusro of Delhi, or Jami. This species of poetry 
had been known also in former times. Older poets 
had chanted the amours of Wanik and Azra, of Ramin 
and AVaisa, and during this period Amig of Bukhara 
had composed the story of the Egyptian Yusaf and 
Zalikha, whilst Rashid of Samarkand had written 
another love-tale named ' Love and Fidelity.' But 
Nizami Ganjawi, who is not to be confounded with 
the older Nizami 'Uruzi, far excels both his prede- 
cessors and successors, as he is the greatest romantic 
poet of the Persians. 

Satire also found a special adept in Shams-uddin 
Suzeni, but his productions appear to have been mere 
lampoons, and none of them have been inserted in the 
' Atash-kada,' although they are alluded to, and speci- 
mens given of his other compositions. From these 
he would appear to have been a talented and pleasing 
poet. 
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In proportion as prose and poetical compositions 
became enriched by the Arabic locutions engrafted 
upon them, the earlier translations of foreign classical 
works, written in the simple old Persian style, were 
considered obsolete, and were remodelled during this 
period. Thus the first of them, the ' Fables of Bidpay," 
which Amir Nasr, the Samanian, had caused his 
vizier Balami to translate into prose, and Rudaki 
into verse, were now again translated from Arabic 
into Persian prose by Abul Ma'ali Nasr-uUah (or, as 
he is called by Daulat Shah, Hamd-uddin Nasr-ullah), 
• in accordance with the command of Bahram Shah 
Ghaznivi, to whom this work, as also ' The Garden of 
Truth,* by Sanai, is dedicated. 

Third Period. 

During this period Changez Khan (also called by us 
Gengis, Jengis, and Gingis), son of Yesuki, a chief of 
the tribe of 'Mughals, made his appearance as a 
destroyer. The -first attack fell upon the countries 
beyond the Oxus, the most ancient seats of civiliza- 
tion, and where the sciences had taken refuge during 
the invasion and subjugation of Persia by the Arabs. 
Samarkand and Bukhara were at present (as Balkh 
and Bamian had been years ago) the centres of civili- 
zation, the abodes of scholars, and the repositories of 
books. Their colleges and libraries, celebrated 
throughout the East, were destroyed when the 
Mughals occupied these cities, and the scholars either 
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fell under the swords of the conquerors or dispersed in 
all directions. 

About this time lived also Nasir-uddin Tusi, the 
famous philosopher and astronomer, who was em- 
ployed by Halaku Khan, the grandson of Changez 
Khan, to form the 'Ilkhani tables, and to build the 
celebrated observatory of Maragha. He was one of 
the best scholars that Persia ever produced, and some 
of his books are to this day used as standard works. 
He appears to have been forcibly detained and em- 
ployed by Ala-uddin Muhammad, a descendant of 
Hasan Sabbah, generally known as the ' Old Man of 
the Mountain/ and the * Prince of the Sect of the 
Assassins ' (a memoir of whose life has been written 
by Ala-uddin Jovaini, the great historian of the 
period), until he was released by Halaku Khan in 
1256. It was Nasir-uddin that persuaded Halaku to 
march against Baghdad, and the city was devastated, 
the colleges destroyed, and the most precious books of 
the libraries thrown into the Tigris. 

During these stormy times the courts of the descen- 
dants of the Ata-begs and the Saljukides were sought 
after by scholars as places of refuge, as some of their 
princes were literary men. One of them, Ata-beg 
Sad bin Zangi, composed Arabic and Persian poems ; 
but the name of his successor, Abu Bakr, also called 
Abu Nasr, will live for ever, because Sa'di, the great 
poet, dedicated to him several of his works, and 
among them his ' Gulistan,' or ' Rose Garden,* in 

A.D. 1258. 

2 
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A prince of the Saljukian dynasty, by name Ala- 
uddin Kaikubad, also became celebrated. During 
his reign Konia (Iconium) became the refuge of 
scholars from many Asiatic nations, who thought 
themselves more secure on the western frontiers of the 
continent from the persecutions of the Mughals. 
Ala-'uddin built or restored nineteen towns, with 
numerous mosques, colleges, and monasteries. During 
the day he administered the afiairs of his govern- 
ment, and his nights he devoted to study. He was 
very fond of reading Ghazzali's ' Alchemy of Felicity/ 
and joyfully received Jalal-uddin of Balkh (afterwards 
known as Jalal-uddin Kumi), the greatest mystic poet 
of Persia, at his court. 

Of this period Jalal-uddin Kumi and Sa'di were the 
brightest ornaments. The one died an exile, far from 
his native land ; the other finished his days in his 
birthplace, Shiraz. In these two great poets the 
character of the age, as defined by the great events of 
it, is faithfully delineated, but in two dififerent ways. 
In Jalal-uddin we discern the retirement of the spirit, 
which, succumbing under the pressure of the Mughal 
deluge, endeavoured to save itself by withdrawing 
and sinking into the profundities of internal contem- 
plative life, while we perceive in Sa'di (who fought in 
the Crusades for the religion of his fathers, and had 
been even captured by the Franks), the first import 
of European upon Oriental education, resulting in 
the clarification of thought and sobering of the 
imagination. 



% , 
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Fourth Period. 

DuriDg this time many excellent poets flourished in 
Persia, from the banks of the Oxus to those of the 
Tigris ; but one far exceeded all the others, and was, 
indeed, a poet of poets. That one was Hafiz, to 
whom the first and highest rank has been unanimously- 
assigned. 

The successors of Changez Khan endeavoured to 
repair the devastations of their ancestor already 
towards the end of the preceding period. Halaku 
Khan and Ghazan Khan were men of culture, the 
former having been devoted to astronomy, and the 
latter a linguist who spoke Persian, Kashmirian, and 
Chinese. Ghazan Khan was also the first descendant 
of Changez Khan who became a convert to Ma- 
homedanism, and inaugurated an epoch favourable to 
Islamitic science, which began to flourish at the be- 
ginning of this century, during the reign of his 
brother, Muhammad Khuda Banda, surnamed 
Aljaitu. 

The greatest promoter of the sciences and the arts 
during the Changezian dynasty was Abu Sa'id, the 
son of Khuda Banda, the seventh and last sovereign 
of this family in Iran. The great natural talents of 
this prince were developed under the guidance of his 
teacher, Khwaja Abdullah, and he is known also as a 
caligrapher. About this time the taste for beautiful 
handwriting, for which Persia has been celebrated 
ever since, began to develop itself. In the ' Tajkirahs ' 

2—2 
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(biographies of poets) several of them are mentioned 
as having been excellent ealigraphers also. At the 
court of Abu Sa'id the most distinguished lawyers, 
historians, poets and orators of the time found a home. 
Among them were Salman Sawaji, a distinguished 
poet ; Khwaja Kirmani, another poet ; Mir Kirmani, 
also a poet ; 'Ubeid Zakani, a celebrated jester and 
poet ; Maulana Nasir Bukhari, who lived like a 
dervish and wrote poetry on different subjects, and 
others. 

History was also developed during this period, 
under the patronage of Abu Sa id. Although during 
the preceding one Jovaini had been the first to culti- 
vate this branch of literature, he was followed by 
Abu Sulaiman Daud Binakiti, the author of a uni- 
versal history, and a poet as well, and Khwaja Abru, 
the historian of Sultan Aw^eis ; but the truth of their 
historical statements was afterwards impugned in 
the A'in Akbari by the Emperor Akbar's learned 
vizier, Abul Fazl. 

The greatest merit as to historical research, the 
cultivation of science in general, and the establish- 
ment of colleges, is undoubtedly due to the learned 
vizier, Eashid-uddin Amir, author of the ' Jama-ut 
Tawarikh,' or ' Collection of Histories,' who occupied 
the highest position under the Governments of Ghazan 
and of Khuda Banda, but fell a victim to the 
intrigues of courtiers under Abu Sa'id. In the work 
just named Rashid-uddin narrated the history of 
Changez Khan and of his 'dynasty in a most detailed 
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manner, without any meretricious ornament, and with 
much accuracy. Unfortunately, only one volume of 
this history has been published for the splendid Col- 
lection Orientale at Paris. 

Abdullah bin Fazl-uUah, of Shiraz, with the poetical 
title of Wassaf, or ' the describer,' celebrated as the 
author of the 'Tarikh-i- Wassaf,' being a history of 
Changez Khan's successors down to the time of Abu 
Sa'id, is also worthy of notice. His style is con- 
sidered to be the model of Persian prose, and un- 
attained by any other writer. But, what is more 
important, he unites also fidelity of facts to the highest 
ornaments of diction. 

Khwaja Hamd-uUah Mustoufi-bin-Abu Bakr-al- 
Kazwini, also called Hamid-uddin Mustoufi, must be 
mentioned as an historian and geographer. He first 
composed his ' Tarikh-Guzida,' or * Selected History/ 
in verse, and afterwards re-wrote it in prose, and it 
still ranks among the best general histories of the 
East. Eleven years afterwards this author composed 
his celebrated work on geography and natural history, 
called ' The Delight of Hearts/ which is much esteemed 
by Oriental scholars, and has obtained for him from 
D'Herbelot the title of ' Le gdographe Persan.' He 
diedA.D. 1349. 

Scarcely had the country recovered from the terrible 
devastation of the Mughals under Changez, when a 
new calamity occurred through the conquests of 
Taimur, also called Timarlang or Tamerlane, the hero 
of this century. It would, however, be unjust to 
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place him by the side of Changez as the scourge of 
mankind and the destroyer of science. Like Changez, 
he meditated the subjugation of all Asia, and, like 
him, he waded through rivers of blood as well as over 
the smoking ruins of burning towns in order to attain 
his object. 

The taking of Samarkand by Changez and his 
pyramid of skulls may, however, be compared to the 
storming of Isfahan by Taimur, who erected towers of 
human heads, seventy thousand in number, in various 
parts of that town. But the conflagration of a 
flourishing town did not appear to have been so 
delightful a spectacle to Taimur as to Changez, who 
burnt the colleges of Samarkand and Bukhara after 
cutting all their professors to pieces. 

When Taimur conquered Isfahan he issued express 
orders to spare the street of the lawyers and the 
house of a great preacher. He was even friendly to 
scholars, with whom he liked to converse sometimes 
in earnest, and at other times for his amusement. He 
is said to have allowed many liberties to the learned, 
and even to have rewarded their pleasantries. 

Taimur had also his panegyrists, and the historian, 
Nizam-al-din of Hirat, who came out the first from 
the walls of Baghdad to meet him, described his 
campaigns. Others also wrote histories of those 
times, but their works were eclipsed by those of 
Sharaf-uddin Ali Yezdi, and by Ahmad-ibn Arabshah, 
which were composed during the following period, 
and are still well known in our days. The last- 
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named author, who wrote also very elegant Arabic, 
describes Taimur as a horrible bloodthirsty tyrant. 
The Shi'ahs, or Sectarians, hated Taimur for his 
violent Sunnite proclivities. 

Fifth Period. 

About the end of the preceding period Persian 
poetry and rhetoric had attained its highest degree of 
development, and remained stationary during a cen- 
tury rendered illustrious, however, by Jami, the last 
poet of the first magnitude. 

The sons and grandsons of Taimur, although at 
variance in their political interests, nevertheless vied 
with one another in the protection of the sciences, 
and in their encouragement of scholars, so that a 
brilliant period of literature still continued for some 
time. 

History would have preserved the memory of 
Shahrukh Mirza, as one of those princes who loved 
science and appreciated scholars, even if Maulana 
Yusaf Amiri had not been his encomiast, and that of 
his son Baisanghar. 

Baikara Mirza, a grandson of Taimur, proved him- 
self as liberal as his uncle, Miran Shah, by pre- 
senting the poet Burandak, who was his special pane- 
gyrist, with one thousand gold pieces. This poet was 
sprightly and satirical, and was much dreaded by his 
contemporaries on account of his wit and caustic 
humour. Sikandar, also a grandson of Taimur, has 
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been immortalized by Abu Is-hak, the poet of Persian 
gastronomy, who never wrote a verse without men- 
tioning in it the name of a sweetmeat or a dish. 
His ' Diwan/ called the ' Elixir of Hunsjer/ is full of 
amorous songs and parodies on the odes of Hafiz. 
According to the poems of this bard, Sikandar ap- 
pears to have been fond both of a good talk and of 
merry companions. 

The prince Baisanghar, son of Shahrukh, at whose 
court lived the great mystic poet, Sayyad Kasim 
Anwar, called ' the Distributer of Lights/ ' Diver into 
the Sea of Truth/ and many other high-sounding 
names, was himself a poet, and able to write in 
several languages. To his brother, Sultan Ibrahim, 
Persian literature is indebted for one of its historical 
masterpieces, for he induced Sharaf-uddin Ali Yezdi 
to write the history of his great ancestor and the cele- 
brated conqueror, Taimur, whose dominions extended 
from the borders of China ta the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The history was called the ' Zafar-nama/ 
and also ' Tarikh Sahib Kirani,' and is indeed a 
standard work, translated by P. de la Croix and 
much used by Gibbon. Ahmad-ibn Arabshah's his- 
tory of Taimur is also well known. 
, But the greatest promoter of science and patron of 
scholars was Ulagh or Ulugh Beg, another son of 
Mirza Shahrukh. According to the verdict of Oriental 
authors he was the most learned prince after Alex- 
ander, as also one of the greatest astronomers, 
geometry and astronomy being his favourite studies. 
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The observatory to the north-east of Samarkand, built 
by him in a.d. 1420, and his astronomical tables 
(preferred by some to those of Nasir-uddin Tusi) are 
fair specimens of his predilection for mathematical 
knowledge. Maulana Ghayath - nddin, Jamshid 
Kashani, Maulana Alikush, and Maulana Kodizodeh 
Kumi, the greatest mathematicians of his time, were 
his assistants. His tables are called Zij Ulugh Beg, 
as those of Nasir-uddin were named Zij Ilkhani. 
At Samarkand he built and endowed an academy, 
surpassing in splendour all other establishments of 
this kind. His reign and life were cut short by his 
ungrateful son, who rebelled against him, and caused 
him to be assassinated in a.d. 1449. 

The next person worthy of mention is Mirza Abu 
Sa'id. As Abdullah-bin Fazl-uUah, alias Wassaf, was 
the historian of the first Abu Sa id the Changezide, 
already mentioned above during the fourth period, 
so Abdul-Kassak was the historian of Sultan Abu 
Sa'id, the Taimuride. The style of the latter is re- 
garded as inferior in rhetorical ornataent to that of 
the former, but as regards the solidity and accuracy 
of the work they deserve equal merit. Abu Sa'id*s 
panegyrist was Jami, the last poet of the first rank, 
but the most versatile of all. In no branch of poetry 
was he the first poet, but in every one the next to 
him. Yet another poet and historian adorned the 
reign of Abu Sa'id, namely, Doulat Shah, the author 
of a biography of ten Arabian and one hundred and 
thirty-four Persian poets, with various quotations 
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from their works, and anecdotes of the princes at 
whose courts they resided. 

During this period Kambari, the so-called poet of 
Nature, made his appearance, as also the gastronomical 
poet, Abu Is-hak, already mentioned, who sang the 
praises of the culinary art. Kasim Anwar en- 
deavoured to tap a new vein of mysticism, and 
Maulana Nesimi betook himself, for the want of more 
interesting subjects, to the composition of devout 
songs. Now also Aohad Sabzwari made his appear- 
ance as a physician, astronomer, and poet, and was 
the author of several works in poetry and in prose. 
But the most remarkable phenomenon in the domains 
of elegant literature was a new kind of prose -poem, 
or allegorical romance, in which moral and meta- 
physical truths were represented in the garb of 
sensual love-stories. The most celebrated of these 
are ' Ilusn wa Dil ' (' Beauty and Heart ') and the 
' Shabestan-i-Khyal ' (' Dormitory of Fancy '), both of 
which were the compositions of Maulana Ebad 
Naishapuri. Thus modulated prose, which had 
hitherto appeared only in historical works, was now 
becoming more developed. 

The court of Sultan Husain Mirza, ruler of 
Khurasan, and called the Victorious, boasted of 
several eminent men, among whom may be men- 
tioned his great vizier, Mir Alisher, famed for his 
knowledge and his love of learning. His works were 
numerous, and he has left poems in the Chaghtai, or 
pure Turkish dialect, as also in the Persian. The 
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Sultan Husain himself wrote a novel containing a 
variety of stories, principally on the subject of love, 
and also some poems. 

But the first prose writer of this period was Maulana 
Husain Waez, surnamed Kashifi, the author of a new 
translation of the so-called ' Fables of Bidpay/ under 
the title of ' Anwar-i-Suheli ' (' Lights of Canopus % 
after the name of the Amir Shaikh Ahmad Suheli, to 
whom he dedicated the work. Husain Waez, who 
wrote many other works, as well as an extensive 
commentary to the Kuran, is also the author of the 
'Akhlak Muhsini,' a very valuable system of ethics 
treating upon worship, prayer, patience, hope, chastity, 
etc. This work, and an earlier one by Nasir-uddin 
Tusi, called 'Akhlak Nasiri,' occupy in Persian 
literature the same position as the characters of La 
Bruy^re do in French. They do not, however, em- 
body representations of character, but only moral 
doctrines, and tales in which these are applied. 
Husain Waez died at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a.d. 1505, but belongs to the fifteenth, so 
far as his life and literary activity are concerned. He 
wrote also on politics, on which subject Nasir-uddin 
Tusi had forestalled him bv his * Kules of Imam- 
ship.* The political laws ctf Taimur, written by him- 
self and serving as models upon which the rulers 
composed their statutes, must, however, be considered 
of greater value than the works composed by doctors 
of the law in accordance with the tenets of the 
Kuran and the decisions of the first Imams. 
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Sixth Period. 

During the sixth period there were plenty of erotic, 
mystic, moral, and mythical poets, as well as romance- 
writers, who all strove to imitate their great pre- 
decessors, but were very inferior to them. Hatifi, 
Hilali, and Ahi made their appearance as romantic 
authors. Hatifi, the first-named, and Kasim of 
Gunabad even attempted epic poetry, and sang the 
exploits of Taimur and of Shah Isma'il, the founder 
of the Safwi dynasty. Princes, moreover, still appeared 
as authors. , Sam Mirza, the son of Shah Isma il L, 
composed his biographies of poets, called * Tuhfa 
Sami,' and may be considered as a follower of Doulat 
Shah, with whom he appears to have vied in grouping 
together as great a number of poets as possible. He 
collected not less than four hundred from all classes 
of people, but of the lot there are scarcely forty 
worth mentioning. Among them are many viziers, 
lawyers, and members of royal families, who have, on 
the strength of a few good or bad verses, attained 
the honour of figuring in these biographical notices, 
which are as meagre and dry as those of Doulat Shah 
are copious and entertaining. 

While only middling poets occupied the places of 
their great predecessors, during this period some good 
Persian historians made their appearance. Muhammad- 
bin Khawand Shah, commonly known as Mirkhond, 
and his son Khondamir, wrote universal histories. 
Mirkhond's literary life properly belongs to the pre- 
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ceding period, but he died iu 1498, having just com- 
pleted the sixth book of his ' Kauzat-us-Safa,' which 
was finished by his son, Ghayas-uddin Muhammad- 
bin-Hamid-uddin Khondamir, who wrote many 
histories besides, including the ^ Habib-us-Siar.' 
Khwaja MoUah wrote the special history of the Tur- 
komans ; Iskandar wrote a history of the kings of the 
Safwi dynasty, from Shah Ismail I. to Abbas the 
Great, called the ' Tarikh Alam Arae Abbasi ;' and 
MuUa Idris that of the Ottoman Sultans, and also 
memoirs of the most illustrious characters of the 
Muhammadan religion who flourished from a.b. 1451 
to 1506. 

India now bega,n to vie with Persia in the pro- 
duction of historical works under the government of 
the great Mughal emperors, from Babar downwards. 
Persia had been already in early ages connected with 
India. There is no doubt that the pantheistic doc- 
trines of the Sufis were imported from that country 
to Persia. During the reign of Nausherwan, the 
physician Burzui, or Barzoi, brought the game of 
chess, the * Fables of Bidpay/ and Hindu medicine from 
India. The romances of * Sindbad ' and * Hindbad,* 
the * Tales of the Ten Viziers,' as well as other 
narratives, which eventually appeared in the ' Thou- 
sand and One Nights,' also came from India. 

Persian literature was protected and patronized by 
the descendants of the various conquerors of Hin- 
dustan, but by none so much as by the Babarides of 
the race of Taimur, and bearing the name of the 
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great Mughals, who began to reign in a.d. 1526. 
Babar, the founder of this dvnastv, wrote his * Events 
of Babar * as Caesar did his ' Commentaries.' His son, 
Humayun, was not less favourable to science and to 
scholars. But Persian literature attained its highest 
perfection in India under his grandson Akbar, the 
greatest of the great Mughals, who obtained the 
sobriquet of the ' Guardian of Mankind.' 

The Emperor Akbar was high-minded enough not 
to become jealous of his illustrious vizier, Abul-Fazl, 
who with his brother Faizi glorified the reign of their 
sovereign. Abul-Fazl described the history of Akbar's 
reign in two extremely valuable works, viz., the 
*Akbar-nama' and the *Ain-Akbari,' containing detailed 
accounts of his reign, and of the statistics of that 
period. Both works are in print, and have also been 
partly translated. 

Akbar himself, the most enlightened sovereign that 
India ever possessed, was a patron not only of every 
kind of learning and art, but also brilliantly rewarded 
the caligraphers and painters that he employed to 
copy and to illustrate Persian manuscripts. The large 
works that he ordered to be ornamented with pictures 
were : the ' History of Hamza,' a romantic tale, in 
twelve volumes ; the * Changez-nama ' (Changez's 
book) ; the ' Zafar-nama ' ('Victory-book ') of Taimur s 
conquests ; the ' Ikbil-nama,' the first work of the 
five poems of Nizami ; the ' Eazm-nama ' {' Battle- 
book '), which is a Persian translation of the * Mahab- 
harata ;' the * Ayar-Danish ' (* Touchstone of Know- 
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ledge'), a modernized version of the * Anwar-i-Suheli/ 
or so-called * Fables of Bidpay ;* and many other works. 

Both the * Mahabharata ' and ' Eamayana,' the ' Lila- 
vati/ the ' History of Krishna,' and an erotic Kash- 
miri work, were, by order of Akbar, translated from 
Sanscrit into Persian. The * Commentaries of Babar,* 
from the Chaghtai or pure Turkish dialect, and the 
large geographical dictionary, ' Moajum-ul-buldan,' 
from the Arabic, were also both translated into 
Persian. 

As to the history of his own time, Akbar provided 
for it by appointing forty-four writers, called ' Event- 
writers,' ten of whom were on duty each day, and 
wrote down every occurrence, and presented their 
work every evening to the Daroghah, or Castellan, to 
be sealed. By Akbar's order, the ' Tarikh-i-Alfi/ or 
'History of a Thousand Years,' was composed, and 
several authors were engaged in it, to each of whom 
a certain period of years had been assigned as his 
task. A society for literary compositions had thus 
been organized in India some two hundred years be- 
fore that of Guthrie and Grey was established in 
England. 

Akbar, towards the middle of his reign, became 
dissatisfied with the Muhammadan religion, and in- 
vited to his court teachers of the Christian, Hindu,, 
and Parsi religions, and took an interest in their dis- 
cussions. He did not, however, adopt any of these 
faiths, but attempted to found a new system of belief 
called * Din-i-Ilahi,' which acknowledged one God,. 
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and the king as his vicegerent. Till his death in 
1605, he continued to take the greatest interest in 
the work of his literary men and his translators, and 
in all the affairs of his Government. 

Seventh Period. 

With Shah Akbar and Shah Abbas, the greatest 
princes of the Mughal and Safwi dynasties, who occu- 
pied the thrones of India and Persia, a.d. 1556 — 1605 
and A.D. 1585 — 1628 respectively, the brilliancy of 
Persian literature, and especially of poetry, dis- 
appeared. During this period no poet has acquired 
a great name, and no historian has appeared who 
could be compared with the former celebrities. 
Mirza Muhammad Muhdi Khan, the historian of 
Nadir Shah, and Niamet Khan, the historian of 
Aurangzebe, are the only ones who deserve mention 
on account of their style. 

The successors of Akbar, viz., Jahangir and Aurang- 
zebe, still followed in the footsteps of their great 
ancestors, Taimur and Babar, by leaving contributions 
to the history of their times, written by their orders, 
and thus encouraged the production of large historical 
works. Shah Jahangir kept a diar}^ and wrote his 
own memoirs in Persian, called 'Tugak Jahangiri/ 
which has been translated into English by Major 
David Price in 1829. He also caused the celebrated 
* Farhang-i- Jahangiri/ a dictionary of the Persian 
language, to be compiled from forty similar works. 

In lieu of poetry and history, epistolography now 
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began to flourish ii; Persia and India. Incredible 
trouble and curious artifices were employed in pro- 
ducing private as well as ofl&cial letters in a beautiful 
style, and with caligraphic elegance. The State 
secretaries of courts, communicating with each other, 
vied especially among themselves to carry off the 
palm in the production of elegant credentials for their 
ambassadors. Generally men of education, learning, 
and wit, well read in the best Persian poets, and able 
to recite or to use their celebrated passages as occa- 
sion required, were selected for ambassadors. Their 
wit and their mind adorned with accomplishments 
were intended to impress the Sultans and the viziers 
of the country visited by them with high ideas of the 
education of the officials of their masters, while the 
beautiful style and caligraphy of their credentials 
furnished a good example of the skill of the secre- 
taries. 

Under these circumstances, ' Insha,' i.e.y epistolo- 
graphy, the work of the ]\Iunshi, or State secretary, 
received a high degree of development. The first 
rules and examples of a neat epistolary st)de had been 
already given by Watwat, the lawgiver of Persian 
prosody, and by Shafur Naishapuri, the poet, both of 
whom wrote special treatises on these subjects. 
Afterwards Khwaja Mahmud Gawan or Khwaja 
Jahan reduced their rules to a perfect and developed 
system in his views on composition. Some celebrated 
poets, such as Jami and Sa ib, also left models of 
letter-writing. Sa'ib, the poetical name of Mirza 

3 
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Muhammad Ali, of Tabriz, was a celebrated poet 
during this period, and wrote * Ghazals ' in an en- 
tirely new style, and is considered as the founder of 
the new school, which has now many followers. It 
was an indispensable condition of a highly ornamental 
style that poetry should pleasantly alternate with 
prose. Unfortunately the compositions are often so 
flowery and exaggerated in their figures of speech as 
to transgress all the bounds of good taste. 

Some books of travel must be mentioned as belong- 
ing to this period. One was composed by Abdul 
Karim, the favourite of Tahmasp Kuli Khan ; and 
another by Mirza Abu Talib Khan, who described his 
journey to Mecca. His contemporary was Moulana 
Shaikh Muhammad Ali Hazin, who, in order to escape 
persecution from Nadir Shah, fled into Hindustan in 
1733, where he died in 1766, at a good old age. He 
was a voluminous author, both in prose and verse, 
and also wrote a most interesting book of personal 
memoirs in 1741, which has since been translated into 
English by T. C. Balfour, Esq., and published in 1830. 

Another Abu Talib Khan, a native of Lucknow, 
travelled from India to England in 1799, and was 
well known in London under the title of the Persian 
prince. During his travels he kept a journal, and 
after his return to Calcutta it was published there ; 
and afterwards translated by Charles Stewart, and 
published in London in 1814. 

From the time of Nadir Shah up to the present^ 
Persia has suffered many reverses from revolutions^ 
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wars, and famines, all of which could not, however, 
extinguish the admiration still bestowed by the people 
upon their great poets. But the genius which they 
showed in former times appears to have become 
totally extinct. The poetry of the eighteenth century 
is not of extraordinary value ; and the dominant spirit 
of that of the nineteenth is, to a great extent, pure 
mysticism, as embodied in the doctrines of the Sufis. 
The following is a list of the different authors, 
whose names appear in the preceding and following 
pages : 



First Period, a.d. 912 — 1106. 




Poets. 


Asadi, 


Mo'izzi, 


Azuri, 


Nizami 'Uruzi, 


Dakiki, 


Eudaki, 


Firdausi, 


'Umar Khayam. 




Prose Writers. 


Almori, 


Ghazzali, 


Amir Nasr, 


Malik Shah, 


Avicenna, 


Nizam-ul Mulk, 


Balami, 


Tabari. 


Second 


Period, a.d. 1106—1203. 




Poets. 


Abul 'Ala, 


Nizami Ganjawi, 


A kh estegi. 


Kashid-uddin Watwat, 


Anwari, 


Sanai, 


Attar, 


Sharaf-uddin Shafrawadeh, 


Azraki, 


Suzeni, 


Falaki, 


Zahir Faryabi. 


Khakani, 






3 2 
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Prose Wnters. 

Abul Ma ali Nasr-ullah, Azraki. 
Amig of Bukhara, 

Third Period, a.d. 1203—1300. 

Poets. 

Jalal-uddin Rumi, Sad bin Zangi, 

Khusro of Dehli, Sa'di. 

Prose Writers. 
Jovaini, Xasr-uddin Tusi. 

Fourth Period, a.d. 1300 — 1397. 

Poets. 

Aohadi Isfahani, Mir Kirmani, 

Binakiti, Nasir Bukhari, 

Hafiz, Salman Sawaji, 

Kamal-uddin Khujandi, 'Ubeid ZakanL 
Khwaja Earmani, 

Prose Wmters. 

Abdullah-bin Fazl-uUah or Khwaja Abru, 

Wassaf, Muin-uddin Jawini, 

Binakiti, Nizam-al-din of Hirat, 

Hamid-uddin Mustoufi, Rashid-uddin Amir. 

Fifth Period, a.d. 1397—1494. 

Poets. 

Abu Is-hak, Kambari, 

Amir Shahi of Sabzwar, Katibi, 

Aohad Sabzwari, Kasim Anwar, 

Burandak, Nesimi, 

Jami, Yusaf Amiri. 
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Prose Writers. 



Abdul Rassak, 

Ahmad ibn Arabshah, 

Alisher, 

Aohad Sabzwari, 

Doulat Shah, 

Ebad Naishapuri, 



Husain Waez Kashifi, 
Jami, 

Sharaf-uddin Ali Yezdi, 
Sultan Husain of Khura- 
san, 
Ulugh Beg. 



Sixth Period, a.d. 1494 — 1591. 

Poets. 



Ahi, 

Hatifi, 

HUali, 




Kasim, 
Shaikh Faizi. 




Prose 


Writers. 


Abul Fazl, 

Babar Shah, 

Faizi, 

Iskandar Manishi, 

Khondamir, 




Khwaja Mollah, 
Mirkhond, 
Mulla Tdris, 
Sam Mirza. 



Seventh Period, a.d. 1591 — 1785. 

Poet. 
Sa'ib. 



Abdul Karim, 

Abu Talib Khan, 

Hazin, 

Mirza Abu Talib Khan, 



Pro^e Writers. 

Mirza Muhammad Muhdi 

Khan, 
Niamet Khan, 
Shah Jahangir. 
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The authors mentioned above may be thus chrono- 
logically classified : 



Eudaki, 

Dakiki, 

Azuri, 

Asadi, 

Firdausi, 

Nizami *Uruzi, 

Mo'izzi, 

'Umar Kiayam, 

Anwari, 

Sanai, 

Eashid-uddin Watwat, 

Zahir Faryabi, 

Khakani, 

Akhestegi, 

Abul 'Ala, 

Falaki, 

Shafrawadeh, 

Azraki, 

Attar, 

Nizami Ganzawi, 

Suzeni, 

Sad bin Zangi, 

Jalal-uddin Kumi, 

Sa'di, 

Aohadi Isfahani, 



Poets, 

Binakiti, 

Khusro of Dehli, 

Hafiz, 

Kamal-uddin Khujandi, 

Salman Sawaji, 

Khwaja Kirmani, 

Mir Kirmani, 

'Ubeid Zakani, 

Maulana Nasir Bukhari, 

Maulana Yusaf Amiri, 

Burandak, 

Abu Is-hak, 

Sayyad Kasim Anwar, 

Jami, 

Kambari, 

Maulana Nesimi, 

Aohad Sabzwari, 

Katibi, 

Amir Shahi of Sabzwar, 

Hatifi, 

HUali, 

Ahi, 

Kasim of Gunabad, 

Shaikh Faizi, 

Saib. 



Historical and Political Writers. 

Tabari, Jovaini, 

Almori, Binakiti, 

Malik Shah, Khwaja Abru, 

Nizam-ul Mulk, Kashid-uddin Amir, 
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Historical and Political Wnters — continued 

Abdullah bin Fazl-uUah Khwaja Mollah, 

Wassafi, Iskandar Manishi, 

Hamid-uddin Mustoufi MuUa Idris, 

Nizam-al-din of Hirat, Babar, 

Sharaf-uddin All Yezdi, Abul Fazl, 

Ahmad ibn Arabshah, Murza Muhammad Muhdi 
Abdul Eassak, Khan, 

Mirkhond, Niamet Khan, 

Khondamir, Shah Jahangir. 

Biographers. 

Sharaf-uddin Ali Yezdi, Sam Mirza, 
Doulat Shah Samarkandi, Lutf 'Ali Isfahani. 

Translators and Prose Writers. 

Amir Nasr, Muin-uddin Jawini, 

Balami, Maulana Ebad Naishapuri, 

Abul Ma'ali Nasr-uUah, Sultan Husain. 

Moralists. 
Ghazzali, Husain Waez Kashifi. 

Travels. 

Abdul Karim, Maulana Shaikh Muham- 

Mirza Abu Talib Khan. mad Ali Hazin, 

Abu Talib Khan. 

Scientific Authors. 

Avicenna, Ulugh Beg, 

Nasir-uddin Tusi, Mir Alisher. 

Hamid-uddin Mustoufi, 



CHAPTER m. 



THE GREATER POETS. 



It will be gathered from the preceding chapter that, 
among the many poets whose names and works have 
come down to ns, there are seven illustrious ones 
whose effusions will never die. They are — ^Firdausi, 
Anwari, Xizami of Ganza, Jalal-uddin Rumi, Sa'di, 
Hafiz, and JamL 

Of these, Firdausi wrote his great epic, * The Shah- 
nama/ or * Book of Kings ;' Anwari his graceful 
panegyrics, and * Tears of Kiurasan ;* Xizami his 
romantic poems; Jalal-uddin Rumi his mystic 
verses ; Sa'di his sonnets and poetical pieces ; Hafiz 
his lyrics, and odes to love and wine ; and Jami his 
' Seven Thrones,' and other works. 

A few details about each of the above will be 
interesting, as also a few extracts from their works, so 
as to give a general idea of their style and accom- 
plishments. Every poet, however, to be thoroughly 
understood and appreciated, ought to be read in the 
language in which he himself has written. However 
good the translation may be, it is wanting in the style, 
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the polish, the subtlety, the real meaning, and many- 
other things. Shakespeare in English, and Dante in 
Italian, are infinitely superior to them served up in 
any other language. 

And the same may be said of the Persian poets. 
Firdausi, to begin with, was born at Tus (the modem 
Mashad), in Khurasan, about the year a.d. 940, and 
died there about 1021. His name and fame will ever 
be coupled with the * Shahnama,' or * Book of the 
Bangs of Persia,' composed in verse, and giving a 
national history of Persia from the earliest Pishdadian 
king to the death of Yezdijard in a.d. 650. In the 
famous satire on the Sultan Mahmud at the end of 
the work, Firdausi himself gives the following de- 
scription of it, as rendered by Atkinson : 

' Now mark Firdausi*s strain ; his Book of Kings 
Will ever soar upon triumphant wings. 
All who have listened to its various lore 
Rejoice, the wise grow wiser than before ; 
Heroes of other times, of ancient days. 
For ever flourish in my sounding lays ; 
Have I not sung of Kaus, Tus, and Giw, 
Of matchless Eustam, faithful still, and true ; 
Of the great Demon-binder, who could throw 
His kamund to the heavens, and seize his foe ; 
Of Hoshang, Faridun, and Sam Suwar, 
Lohurasp, Kai-Khusro, and Isfendiyar; 
Gushtasp, Arjasp, and him of mighty name, 
Gudarz with eighty sons of martial fame ! 

* The toil of thirty years is now complete, 
Becord sublime of many a warlike feat. 
Written midst toil and trouble ; but the strain 
Awakens every heart and wUl remain 
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histories, and traditions connected with Persia and 
her sovereigns, and had them put together, and these 
formed the book known by the name of ' Syar-al- 
Muluk,* or the ' Bostannama.' In the tenth century 
a Persian history was ordered to be prepared by the 
Samanian king Mansur ; and Almori wrote it in prose, 
while Dakiki began the same in verse, but was 
assassinated by a slave after he had written only two 
thousand verses. 

Nothing further was done in the matter till the 
reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, who first en- 
trusted the work to the poet Unsari, and finally to 
Firdausi to do the whole in verse. Firdausi worked 
at it for many years, and being discontented with the 
sum (silver for gold pieces) paid to him by Mahmud 
on its completion, finished the work with a satire on 
the Sultan's meanness, the bitterness of which was 
such that the poet was obliged to fly for his life. The 
work, then, which had opened with verses in praise 
and adulation of the Sultan Mahmud to the extent of 
flattery — 

* Praise, praise to Mahmud, who of like renown 
In battle or the banquet fills the throne ! 
Lord of the realms of Chin and Hindustan, 
Sovereign and lord of Persia and Turan ; 
With his loud voice he rends the flintiest ear ; 
On land a tigeF fierce, untouched by fear, 
And on the wave he seems the crocodile 
That prowls amidst the waters of the Nile. 
Generous and brave, his equal is unknown ; 
In deeds of princely worth he stands alone. 
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many passages of great beauty and of powerful 
description, and of which one alone can be quoted 
here : 

' One Thou exaltest and givest him dominion, 
Another Thou casteth as food to the fishes ; 
One Thou enrichest with treasure like Karun, 
Another Thou feedest with the bread of affliction. 
Nor is that a proof of Thy love, nor this of Thy hatred ; 
For Thou, the Creator of the world, knowest what is fit. 
Thou assignest to each man his high or low estate ; 
And how shall I describe Thee ? Thou art what Thou art.' 

But the work, to be appreciated, must be read as a 
whole. Malcolm, writing about it, says : ' No transla- 
tion in verse can convey to the mere English reader 
any just impression of the whole poem of the '' Shah- 
nama." The idiom in which it i3 written, and the 
allusions and metaphors with which it abounds, are 
too foreign to our language and taste to admit of 
success in such an undertaking ; but a prose transla- 
tion of this great work is a desideratum, and select 
passages might bear a poetical form.' 

James Atkinson, in 1832, appears to have supplied 
this want, and a perusal of his work (a new edition of 
which has just appeared), of S. Kobinson's 'Persian 
Poetry for English Headers,' and Helen Zimmern's 
* Epic of Kings,' will give a good idea of the worth 
and merit of the great poet, and verify the remark of 
Arminius Vambcry, that * it is the mirror in the 
resplendent radiance of which the Persian and the 
Central Asian delight to find the glory of bygone 
ages.' 
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The infant in the cradle lisps his nauu, - vlise of 
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a poet attached to the court. On this he reflected 
that a poet, to be so well cared for, must be csti^emcd 
by the prince : and that very night he set to work and 
prepared a poem in praise of the Sultan, and which he 
went to present the next day. Sanjar was much 
pleased with the verses, and recognising at once the 
abilitv of the author, offered either to attach him to 
his court or to reward him with a present. Anwari 
chose the former, and represented in verse his views 
and his wishes to serve the Sultan and remain near 
him. 

In this manner Anwari passed from the college to 
the court, and attended Sanjar in idl his warlike 
expeditions, and finally died at Balkh about a.d. 
1200. He wrote some long poems, and also some 
simple lyrics. 

One of his best productions is called * The Tears of 
KJiurasan,' which has been translated into English 
verse by Captain William Kirkpatrick, and it appeared 
in the Asiatic Miscellany in 1785. Khurasan was 
overrun by the Ghuz, a barbarous tribe of Turko- 
mans, who committed every species of cruelty, and 
this elegiac epistle of Anwari's represented the sad 
condition of the Khurasanites, and applied to the 
Prince of Samarkand for relief, opening thus : 

* Waft, gentle gale, oh, waft to Samarkand, 
When next thou visitest that blissful land, 
The plaint of Khurasania plunged in woe 1 
Bear to Turania's king our piteous scroll 
Whose opening breathes forth all the anguish'd soul, 
And close denotes whatever the tortured know.' 
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Of the poem itself, Kirkpatrick says it is one of 
the most beautiful in the Persian language, the 
sentiments throughout natural, and not unfrequently 
sublime. 

NlZAMI. 

Shaikh Nizami, or Nizam -uddin Abu Muhammad 
Ilyas bin Yusaf, the great romantic poet of Persia, 
was bom a.d. 1141. He lived nearly all his life at 
Ganza, and is, therefore, generally known as Nizami 
of Ganja, or Ganjawi. His early life was devoted to 
asceticism, and from it he acquired a taste for solitude 
and meditation, which he never totally relinquished. 
But though for years crushed down by bigotry, his 
natural inborn genius asserted itself at last, and he 
began his works, which will ever remain as a proof of 
his great poetical talent. 

The first he published in 1179 was the ' Storehouse 
of Mysteries,' a work giving his thoughts on God 
and man, and devoted to philosophical meditations. 
Sis next production was 'Khusro and Shirin,* a 
romantic poem of the highest order, and taken from 
ancient Persian history. It is said that in the whole 
range of Persian literature, only Firdausi and Fakhr- 
ullah Asad Jurjani, the author of the earlier romance 
called * Wais and Kamin ' (written originally in the 
Pehlevi dialect), can compete with Nizami in the 
wonderful delineation of character and the brilliant 
painting of human affections. 

In 1188 there appeared his 'Diwan,* or collection 
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of kasidas and ghazals, which are said to have num- 
bered twenty thousand verses, but comparatively few 
have come down to us. About the same time the 
great poet commenced his second romantic poem, the 
famous Bedouin love-story of *Laili and Majnun/ 
which has often been compared with Ariosto's 
* Orlando Furioso.' This was followed by his ' Book 
of Alexander,' or ' Fortunes of Alexander/ an epic in 
the style of Firdausi, and divided into two parts. In 
the first, Alexander is depicted as the conqueror of the 
world ; in the second, as prophet, philosopher, and 
traveller. Nizami's last work was the * Haft Paikar,' 
or * The Seven Fair Faces,' in which he returned to 
romantic fiction. It consisted of seven tales, related 
by the seven favourite wives of the Sasanian King 
Bahram Gor. 

The five works above-mentioned form what is 
generally known as Nizami's * Quintuple,' or * Five 
Treasures,' and their author died in a.d. 1203, much 
regretted and lamented. Later on, his elegies and 
eulogies were sung by the three greatest Persian poets 
who came after him. Sa'di says : 

*Gone is Nizami, our exquisite pearl, which Heaven in its 

kindness 
Formed of the purest dew, formed for the gem of the world ! 
Calmly it shone in its brightness, but by the world unregarded, 
Heaven, re-assumiug its gift, laid it again in its shell' 

Hafiz writes : 

' This ancient vault containeth nothing beneath it 
Comparable for beauty to the words of NizamL' 

4 
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While Jami, in his * Yusaf and Zalikha/ dedicates to 
him some mournful memorial verses. 

As regards the poet himself, along with his many 
thousand verses, he is said to have written the two 
following lines also : 

* God gives all His boons to the ass — alas ! 
Would to heaven Nizami had been an ass 1* 

The current story of the day is that in the Old 
Testament it was considered a most extraordinary 
thing to happen when an ass spoke. Nowadays it is 
considered extraordinary when an ass does not 
speak. 

Jalal-uddin Kumi, 

Poet, Mystic, and Sufi philosopher, was born at 
Balkh, in a.d. 1207. His father, Baha-uddin Wald, 
was much respected in that city for his great sanctity 
and learning, and thus excited the jealousy of its 
ruler. Sultan Muhammad, surnamed Kutb-uddin of 
Khwarizm, who made it such an unpleasant abode to 
Baha-uddin that he determined to abandon his native 
place, taking with him his family and many of his 
disciples. 

Jalal-uddin, the future poet, was then only five 
years old, and he accompanied his father and mother 
first to Mecca, by way of Baghdad, then to the 
Hijaz, Damascus, Erzinjan in Armenia, Larenda in 
Asia Minor (where Jalal was married in a.d. 1226), 
then to Samarkand and Constantinople. Finally 
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Baha-uddin settled down at Konia (the ancient 
Iconium) in Syria, founded a college, and died there 
in 1231. 

After his father s death Jalal-uddin went to Aleppo 
and Damascus to continue his studies, and eventually 
returned to Konia with a great reputation for learn- 
ing, piety, and devotion. There he remained per* 
manently, succeeding to the chair and direction of 
the college, to the spiritual guidance of his numerous 
disciples, and to the title of Sultan-al Ulema, or 
Chief and Kuler of the learned. He stayed there, 
actively working at his duties, till his death in 1273, 
when he was buried in his fathers mausoleum at 
Konia. 

His literary fame rests on the ' Mesne vi/ consisting 
of six volumes, books, or parts, usually known as the 
' Mesneviyi Sherif,* or ' Holy Mesnevi,' and emphati- 
cally styled *The Poem,' a production which has 
given to him the name of the greatest mystic poet 
of Persia, and to which he is fully entitled. The 
work itself is a series of tales, or apologues, mixed 
up with moral and religious maxims, wise thoughts, 
and practical applications, and deals largely with 
Divine love and Sufi philosophy. Some parts of it 
can be compared to the *Pancha Tantra' and the 
' Hitopodesa ' in the Sanscrit, and other parts to 
certain books of our Bible, such as the Proverbs, the 
Ecclesiastes or the Preacher, and the Song of 
Solomon. 

Jalal-uddin, when alive, had many disciples and 

4—2 
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followers, and these accorded to him miraculous 
powers, which probably were considerably exag- 
gerated after his death. Anyhow, some of his 
sayings and doings resemble many of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, and it is 
probable that these last may have been used, indented 
upon, and extracted from for the purpose of the 
glorification of the great mystic. In the same way 
it is probable that some of the attributes of Jesus 
have in later days been added to the attributes of 
Buddha, or vice versd, as there is some resemblance 
between the deeds and the words of these two authors 
of Christianity and Buddhism. In both cases the dis- 
ciples and followers were the real founders of the 
faith. 

One thing Jalal-uddin appears to have done, and 
that is to have established a peculiar order of der- 
vishes, called the Mauleli, with a special dress, and to 
have adopted for their use instrumental music in the 
shape of the flute, the rebeck, the drum, and the 
tambourine, with singing or chanting as an accom- 
paniment to the dance. In the same manner as our 
Salvationists of to-day, Jalal perhaps hoped to 
attract with noise and music, and thus raise the 
heathen from their lethargy. The howling and 
shaking or dancing dervishes are still to be seen 
both at Cairo and Constantinople. 

The details of the deeds of the Mauleli dervishes 
have been given in a work written by El Eflaki, a 
disciple of Chelebi Emir Araf, a grandson of Jalal, 
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which was begun, it is said, in a.d. 1310, and com- 
pleted in 1353, and may be looked upon as the Acts 
of the Apostles of the Mauleli dervish fathers, with 
whom, as the original founder, the name of Maulana 
Jalal-uddin Eumi will ever be connected. 

The * Acts of the Adepts/ along with the first volume 
of the ^ Mesnevi,' has been fuUy and freely translated 
by Mr. James W. Eedhouse, from whose pages the 
following anecdote has been taken : 

* One of Jalal's disciples died, and there was a con- 
sultation among his friends as to whether he should 
be buried in a coffin or without one. 

' After Jalal had been consulted, and had told them 
to do as they pleased, another disciple made the 
observation that it would be better to buyy their 
relative without a coffin. On being asked why ? he 
answered, ** A mother can better nurse her child than 
can her child's brother. The earth is the mother of 
the human race, and the wood of a coffin is also the 
earth's child ; therefore the coffin is the man's brother. 
Man's corpse should be committed, then, not to a 
coffin, but to Mother Earth, his loving, affectionate 
parent." 

' Jalal expressed his admiration for this apposite 
and sublime doctrine, which he said was not to be 
found written in any then extant book.' 

Another specimen of the * Mesnevi ' is taken from 
Eobinson's * Persian Poetry ' : 

THE LOVERS. 

* A beloved one said to her lover, " dear youth, thou hast seen 
in thy travels many a city. 
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Tell me, then, which of them appeared to thee the most 

pleasant V* 
\\t replied, " That which contained her who robhed me of my 

heart 
Wherever the sovereign of my soul spreadeth her carpet of 

repose, that place, though it were the eye of a needle, 

would seem hioundle&s as the desert. 
Wlierever there is a maiden beautiful as Joseph and radiant as 

the moon, that place, though the bottom of a well, would be 

an I:>len. 
With thee a prison would be a rose garden, O thou ravisher of 

hearts ! With thee Hell would be a Paradise, O thou 

cheerer of souls !" ' 



The same story has been prettily done into verse 
in Oostello's ^ Rose Garden of Persia* : 

THE FAIREST LAND. 

* " Tell me, gentle traveller, thou 

Who hast wandered far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 

And the brightest rivers glide ; 
Say, of all thine eyes have seen, 
Which the fairest land has been T 

* " Lady, shall I tell thee where 

Nature seems most blest and fair, 
Far above all climes beside ? 
'Tis whore those we love abide, 
And that little spot is best 
Which the loved one's foot hath pressed. 
Though it be a fairy space, 
Wide and spreading is the place ; 
Though 'twere but a barren mound, 
'Twould become enchanted ground ; 
With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al-Cawthar's stream ; 
And thou canst make a dungeon's gloom 
A bower whon^ now-born roses bloom." ' 




\ 
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Sa'di-al Shirazi. 

Shaikh Maslah-uddin Sa'di-al Shirazi, commonly 
called Sa'di, was born at Shiraz about a.d. 1193, and, 
after his education at the College of Baghdad, became 
a dervish and a great traveller. It is said that he 
made fourteen pilgrimages to Mecca, visited Europe, 
and traversed Asia Minor, Barbary, Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Arabia, Persia, and India. 
Of himself he wrote : 

* I have wandered through various quarters of the world, 
And spent my days conversing with everyone I met ; 
In every corner I found something to profit me. 
From every sheaf I gathered an ear.' 

His life may be divided into three parts — the first, 
his youth and education ; the second, his travels ; and 
the third, his literary labours at Shiraz, where he built 
a hermitage, settled down, and worked there till his 
death, in a.d. 1291. 

Sa'di has left many literary remains, consisting of 
poems, odes, elegies, verses, anecdotes, moral maxims, 
fragments, discourses, and essays. Sir Gore Ouseley, 
in his biographical notices of Persian poets, supplies 
a list of a complete collection of Sa'di's compositions 
in prose and verse, twenty-four in all, including the 
• Al-Kiabisat,* or ' Book, of Impurities,' which Sa'di 
described as giving a relish to other poems, as salt is 
used in the seasoning of meat. The two works best 
known in Europe are the 'Gulistan,* or the *Rose 
Garden,' and the * Bostan,* or ' Garden of Perfume.' 
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M. Jules de Molil has published, at the expense of 
the French Government, a complete translation of the 
* Shahnama ' in a magnificent folio edition ; and 
Madame de Mohl has had printed, in a cheap and 
convenient form, the French translation, with her 
husband's critical notes and introduction, under the 
title of ' Le Livre des Eois, by Aboul Kasim Firdausi/ 
'Ihis is now regai^ded as the standard work on Fir- 
dausi's epic, containing as it does the fullest informa- 
tion on the subject of the ' Book of the Kings,' and 
can be highly recommended to any person wishing to 
obtain fuller and further information about the life of 
the gi'eat poet, Abu'l Kasim, surnamed Firdausi, a 
wox*d derived fiH>m * Firdaus ' (Paradise). 

Anwari. 

Thor^ isL not much known about Anwari, who 
uppoiU'H to havo been born in the twelfth century at 
Bv^douph, \\ vUlugo appertaining to the town of 
Abiwarvlt \^ Khurasan, He was, and is, chiefly 
cutv>ku'atod uji u }vanegyri(* poet, and enjoyed the 
>i^^,NoiiU favour vvf the Sulttm Sanjar, whose acquaint- 
iiuoo bo uuhIo iu tho following manner. 

VuwiU'i w^vH Yvn\v \KM>\y and while studying in the 
towu \>i 'l\Ux ^ tho collego called Mansoowah, it 
liHppoavnl v^juo vUy tlu^t the horses, servants, and 
tUlowoiii v^l JSult^u S^u\jar Saljuki passed that way, 
iU^U Au\vm"i.» ^^HHW^^ tt luan particularly well mounted 
iiuU woU oviui^^jkhI ass^wrtnined on ^Mymm tKsithe was 
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a poet attached to the court. On this he reflected 
that a poet, to be so well cared for, must be esteemed 
by the prince : and that Tery night he set to work and 
prepared a poem in praise of the Sultan, and which he 
went to present the next day. Sanjar was much 
pleased with the verses, and recognising at once the 
ability of the author, ofiered either to attach him to 
his court or to reward him with a present. Anwari 
chose the former, and represented in verse his views 
and his wishes to serve the Sultan and remain near 
him. 

In this manner Anwari passed from the college to 
the court, and attended Sanjar in all his warlike 
expeditions, and finally died at Balkh about a.d. 
1200. He wrote some long poems, and also some 
simple lyrics. 

One of his best productions is called * The Tears of 
KJiurasan,' which has been translated into English 
verse by Captain William Kirkpatrick, and it appeared 
in the Asiatic Miscellany in 1785. Khurasan was 
overrun by the Ghuz, a barbarous tribe of Turko- 
mans, who committed every species of cruelty, and 
this elegiac epistle of Anwari's represented the sad 
condition of the Khurasanites, and applied to the 
Prince of Samarkand for relief, opening thus : 

* Waft, gentle gale, ob, waft to Samarkand, 
When next thou visitest that blissful land. 
The plaint of Khurasania plunged in woe ! 
Bear to Turanians king our piteous scroll 
Whose opening breathes forth all the anguished soul, 
And close denotes whate'er the tortured know.' 
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Of the poem itself, Kirkpatrick says it is one of 
the most beautiful in the Persian language, the 
sentiments throughout natural, and not unfrequently 
sublime. 

NiZAMI. 

Shaikh Nizami, or Nizam -uddin Abu Muhammad 
Uyas bin Yusaf, the great romantic poet of Persia, 
was bom a.d. 1141. He lived nearly all his life at 
Ganza, and is, therefore, generally known as Nizami 
of Ganja, or Ganjawi. His early life was devoted to 
asceticism, and from it he acquired a taste for solitude 
and meditation, which he never totally relinquished. 
But though for years crushed down by bigotry, his 
natural inborn genius asserted itself at last, and he 
began his works, which will ever remain as a proof of 
his great poetical talent. 

The first he published in 1179 was the ' Storehouse 
of Mysteries,' a work giving his thoughts on God 
and man, and devoted to philosophical meditations. 
Sis next production was 'Khusro and Shirin,' a 
romantic poem of the highest order, and taken from 
ancient Persian history. It is said that in the whole 
range of Persian literature, only Firdausi and Fakhr- 
ullah Asad Jurjani, the author of the earlier romance 
called * Wais and Kamin ' (written originally in the 
Pehlevi dialect), can compete with Nizami in the 
wonderful delineation of character and the brilliant 
painting of human affections. 

In 1188 there appeared V^^ v-t^t«*' ^p collection 
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of kasidas and ghazals, which are said to have num- 
bered twenty thousand verses, but comparatively few 
have come down to us. About the same time the 
great poet commenced his second romantic poem, the 
famous Bedouin love-story of *Laili and Majnun/ 
which has often been compared with Ariosto's 
• Orlando Furioso.' This was followed by his ^ Book 
of Alexander,' or ' Fortunes of Alexander/ an epic in 
the style of Firdausi, and divided into two parts. In 
the first, Alexander is depicted as the conqueror of the 
world ; in the second, as prophet, philosopher, and 
traveller. Nizami's last work was the * Haft Paikar,' 
or * The Seven Fair Faces,' in which he returned to 
romantic fiction. It consisted of seven tales, related 
by the seven favourite wives of the Sasanian King 
Bahram Gor. 

The five works above-mentioned form what is 
generally known as Nizami's * Quintuple,' or *Five 
Treasures,' and their author died in a.d. 1203, much 
regretted and lamented. Later on, his elegies and 
eulogies were sung by the three greatest Persian poets 
who came after him. Sa'di says : 

*Gone is Nizami, our exquisite pearl, which Heaven in its 

kindness 
Formed of the purest dew, formed for the gem of the world ! 
Calmly it shone in its brightness, but by the world unregarded, 
Heaven, re-assumiug its gift, laid it again in its shell.' 

Hafiz writes : 

' This ancient vault containeth nothing beneath it 
Comparable for beauty to the words of Nizami' 

4 
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While Jami, in his * Yusaf and Zalikha/ dedicates to 
him some mournful memorial verses. 

As regards the poet himself, along with his many 
thousand verses, he is said to have written the two 
following lines also : 

* God gives all His boons to the ass — alas ! 
Would to heaven Nizami had been an ass !* 

The current story of the day is that in the Old 
Testament it was considered a most extraordinary 
thing to happen when an ass spoke. Nowadays it is 
considered extraordinary when an ass does not 
speak. 

Jalal-uddin Kumi, 

Poet, Mystic, and Sufi philosopher, was born at 
Balkh, in a.d. 1207. His father, Baha-uddin Wald, 
was much respected in that city for his great sanctity 
and learning, and thus excited the jealousy of its 
ruler, Sultan Muhammad, surnamed Kutb-uddin of 
Khwarizm, who made it such an unpleasant abode to 
Baha-uddin that he determined to abandon his native 
place, taking with him his family and many of his 
disciples. 

Jalal-uddin, the future poet, was then only five 
years old, and he accompanied his father and mother 
first to Mecca, by way of Baghdad, then to the 
Hijaz, Damascus, Erzinjan in Armenia, Larenda in 
Asia Minor (where Jalal was married in a.d. 1226), 
then to Samarkand and Constantinople. Finally 
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Baha-uddin settled down at Konia (the ancient 
Iconium) in Syria, founded a college, and died there 
in 1231. 

After his father's death Jalal-uddin went to Aleppo 
and Damascus to continue his studies, and eventually 
returned to Konia with a great reputation for learn- 
ing, piety, and devotion. There he remained per- 
manently, succeeding to the chair and direction of 
the college, to the spiritual guidance of his numerous 
disciples, and to the title of Sultan-al Ulema, or 
Chief and Kuler of the learned. He stayed there, 
actively working at his duties, till his death in 1273, 
when he was buried in his father's mausoleum at 
Konia. 

His literary fame rests on the ' Mesnevi/ consisting 
of six volumes, books, or parts, usually known as the 
' Mesneviyi Sherif,' or * Holy Mesnevi,' and emphati- 
cally styled *The Poem,' a production which has 
given to him the name of the greatest mystic poet 
of Persia, and to which he is fuUy entitled. The 
work itself is a series of tales, or apologues, mixed 
up with moral and religious maxims, wise thoughts, 
and practical applications, and deals largely with 
Divine love and Sufi philosophy. Some parts of it 
can be compared to the *Pancha Tantra' and the 
' Hitopodesa ' in the Sanscrit, and other parts to 
certain books of our Bible, such as the Proverbs, the 
Ecclesiastes or the Preacher, and the Song of 
Solomon. 

Jalal-uddin, when alive, had many disciples and 

4—2 
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followers, and these accorded to him miraculous 
powers, which probably were considerably exag- 
gerated after his death. Anyhow, some of his 
sayings and doings resemble many of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, and it is 
probable that these last may have been used, indented 
upon, and extracted from for the purpose of the 
glorification of the great mystic. In the same way 
it is probable that some of the attributes of Jesus 
have in later days been added 'to the attributes of 
Buddha, or vice versd, as there is some resemblance 
between the deeds and the words of these two authors 
of Christianity and Buddhism. In both cases the dis- 
ciples and followers were the real founders of the 
faith. 

One thing Jalal-uddin appears to have done, and 
that is to have established a peculiar order of der- 
vishes, called the Mauleli, with a special dress, and to 
have adopted for their use instrumental music in the 
shape of the flute, the rebeck, the drum, and the 
tambourine, with singing or chanting as an accom- 
paniment to the dance. In the same manner as our 
Salvationists of to-day, Jalal perhaps hoped to 
attract with noise and music, and thus raise the 
heathen from their lethargy. The howling and 
shaking or dancing dervishes are still to be seen 
both at Cairo and Constantinople. 

The details of the deeds of the Mauleli dervishes 
have been given in a work written by El Eflaki, a 
disciple of Chelebi Emir Arafc » "•••andson of Jalal, 
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which was begun, it is said, in a.d. 1310, and com- 
pleted in 1353, and may be looked upon as the Acts 
of the Apostles of the Mauleli dervish fathers, with 
whom, as the original founder, the name of Maulana 
Jalal-uddin Kumi will ever be connected. 

The ' Acts of the Adepts/ along with the first volume 
of the * Mesne vi,' has been fully and freely translated 
by Mr. James W. Kedhouse, from whose pages the 
following anecdote has been taken : 

* One of Jalal's disciples died, and there was a con- 
sultation among his friends as to whether he should 
be buried in a coflBn or without one. 

' After Jalal had been consulted, and had told them 
to do as they pleased, another disciple made the 
observation that it would be better to buyy their 
relative without a cofiin. On being asked why ? he 
answered, ** A mother can better nurse her child than 
can her child's brother. The earth is the mother of 
the human race, and the wood of a coflBn is also the 
earth's child ; therefore the cofl&n is the man's brother, 
Man's corpse should be committed, then, not to a 
coflBn, but to Mother Earth, his loving, aflfectionate 
parent." 

* Jalal expressed his admiration for this apposite 
and sublime doctrine, which he said was not to be 
found written in any then extant book.' 

Another specimen of the ' Mesnevi ' is taken from 
Robinson's ' Persian Poetry ' : 

THE LOVERS. 

* A beloved one said to her lover, ** O dear youth, thou hasb seen 
in thy travels many a city. 
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Tell me, then, which of them appeared to thee the most 

pleasant T 
He replied, " That which contained her who robbed me of my 

heart. 
Wherever the sovereign of my soul spreadeth her carpet of 

repose, that place, though it were the eye of a needle, 
. would seem boundless as the desert. 
Wherever there is a maiden beautiful as Joseph and radiant as 

the moon, that place, though the bottom of a well, would be 

an Eden. 
With thee a prison would be a rose garden, thou ravisher of 

hearts ! With thee Hell would be a Paradise, thou 

cheerer of souls !" ' 

The same story has been prettily done into verse 
in Costello's * Eose Garden of Persia ' : 

THE FAIREST LAND. 

* " Tell me, gentle traveller, thou 

Who hast wandered far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 

And the brightest rivers glide ; 
Say, of all thine eyes have seen. 
Which the fairest land has been ]" 

* " Lady, shall I tell thee where 

Nature seems most blest and fair, 
Far above all climes beside % 
*Tis where those we love abide, 
And that little spot is best 
W^hich the loved one's foot hath pressed. 
Though it be a fairy space, 
Wide and spreading is the place ; 
Though 'twere but a barren mound, 
'Twould become enchanted ground ; 
With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al-Cawthar*s stream ; 
And thou canst make a dungeon^s gloom 
A bower where new-born roses bloom," * 
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Sa'di-al Shirazi. 

Shaikh Maslah-uddin Sa'di-al Shirazi, commonly 
called Sa'di, was born at Shiraz about a.d. 1193, and, 
after his education at the College of Baghdad, became 
a dervish and a great traveller. It is said that he 
made fourteen pilgrimages to Mecca, visited Europe, 
and traversed Asia Minor, Barbary, Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Arabia, Persia, and India. 
Of himself he wrote : 

* I have wandered through various quarters of the world, 
And spent my days conversing with everyone I met ; 
In every corner I found something to profit me, 
From every sheaf I gathered an ear.' 

His life may be divided into three parts — the first, 
his youth and education ; the second, his travels ; and 
the third, his literary labours at Shiraz, where he built 
a hermitage, settled down, and Worked there till his 
death, in a.d. 1291. 

Sa'di has left many literary remains, consisting of 
poems, odes, elegies, verses, anecdotes, moral maxims, 
fragments, discourses, and essays. Sir Gore Ouseley, 
in his biographical notices of Persian poets, supplies 
a list of a complete collection of Sa'di's compositions 
in prose and verse, twenty- four in all, including the 
* Al-Khabisat,' or ' Book, of Impurities,* which Sa'di 
described as giving a relish to other poems, as salt is 
used in the seasoning of meat. The two works best 
known in Europe are the ' Gulistan,' or the * Rose 
Garden,' and the * Bostan,' or * Garden of Perfume.' 
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' They asked Lukman, " Of whom didst thou learn 
manners?" He replied, "From the unmannerly. 
Whatever I saw them do which I disapproved of, that 
I abstained from doing," ' is a pithy extract from the 
* Gulistan/ 

Again. The benefit of good society is well shown 
in the following well-known apologue : 

' One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of scented clay. I took it, 
and said to it, " Art thou musk or ambergris, for I 
am charmed with thy perfume T It answered, " I 
was a despicable piece of clay, but I was some time in 
the company of the rose ; the sweet quality of my 
companion was communicated to me, otherwise I 
should be only a bit of clay, as I appear to be." 



)) 1 



Sa'di's ' Bostan/ or * Garden of Perfume,' was com- 
posed in verse, and has never been completely trans- 
lated into English, though done into German by 
Graf, whose work was published at Jena in two small 
volumes in 1850 ; and from this Mr. S. Robinson has 
apparently translated numerous extracts, and given 
them in his * Flowers culled from Persian Gardens ; ' 
and again in his * Persian Poetry for English Readers.* 

Of all the great Persian poets Sa'di's genius agrees 
most with that of European methods, and the great 
beauty of his style is its elegant simplicity. His 
imagination is more sober than the erotic flights of 
Hafiz, or the mysticisms of Jalal-uddin Rumi, while 
many good, useful, and noble sentiments are to be 
found in all his works. Of him Sir William Jones 
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says, ' His life was almost wholly spent in travel, but 
no man who enjoyed the greatest leisure ever left 
behind him more valuable fruits of his genius and 
industry/ Ouseley calls him ' The brightest ornament 
of Persia, the matchless possessor of piety, genius, and 
learning.' Vambery refers to him as follows: 'This 
great poet and scholar is an object of veneration, not 
only to the people of Persia, but to every Mahomedan 
in the Asiatic world. His 'Gulistan' is read with 
admiration and rapture in the middle of China, as 
well as on the extremest borders of Africa. European 
scholars have long since appreciated and admired the 
undying freshness of his style, his brilliant language, 
and his witty and telling similitudes.' And Jami 
calls him * The nightingale of the groves of Shiraz.' 

Of Sa'di's philosophy, the following anecdote is 
worthy of record : ' I never complained,' he said, ' of 
my condition but once, when my feet were bare, and 
I had not money to buy shoes; but I met a man 
without feet, and became contented with my lot.* 

Sa'di being asked from whom he learned his phi- 
losophy, replied, * From the blind, because they never 
advance a step until they have tried the ground.' 

Hafiz. 

Khwaja Hafiz, whose proper name is Shams-uddin 
Muhammad, is the most elegant lyric poet of Persia, 
He was born at Shiraz sometime during the first half 
of the fourteenth century, and died there a.d. 1391. 
He appears to have been devoted to Shiraz, and hated 
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to leave the place, which he never did for any length 
of time : ' The gentle breezes of the ground of Mosalay 
and the waters of Euknabad have never allowed me 
to enjoy the delights of travelling/ 

To him the delights of Shiraz and its neighbour^ 
hood were as great as the pleasures of Paris and its 
environs to the Parisian, and these were expressed in 
many a line of verse, besides the ode specially ad- 
dressed to Shiraz itself. 

* May every blessing be the lot 
Of fair Shiraz, earth's loveliest spot ! 
Heaven ! bid Time its beauties spare. 
Nor print his wasteful traces there. 



* Still be thou blest of Him that gave 



"^e 



Thy stream, sweet Euknabad, whose wave 1 

Can every human ill assuage, ;} 

And life prolong to Chizer's aga 

* And oh ! the gale that wings its way 
'Twixt Jaflfrabad and Mosalay, 
How sweet a perfume does it bear I 
How grateful is its amber air ! 

* Ye who mysterious joys would taste, ■'{ 
Come to this sacred city — haste ; \ 
Its saints, its sages, seek to know, !^ 
Whose breasts with heavenly rapture glow. 

* And say, sweet gale — for thou canst tell — 
With lovely Leila was it well. 
When last you passed the maiden by, 
Of wayward will and witching eye % 

* Why, Hafiz, when you feared the day 
That tore you from her arms away, 
Oh ! why so thankless for the hours 
You passed in Leila's lovely bowers X 
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Hafiz, in his youth, appears to have been devoted 
to pleasure, and sang with poetic fervour the praises 
of love and wine. He has been called by some the 
Anacreon of Persia, and some of his eflFusions fully 
bear out the comparison ; witness the following, trans- 
lated by Sir William Jones : 

' Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid those arms my neck infold, 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bukhara's vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarkand. 

* Boy, let yon Jiquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad. 

Whatever the frowning zealots say ; 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Euknabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosalay. 

* Go boldly forth, my simple lay. 
Whose accents flow with artless ease. 

Like orient pearls at random strung ; 
My notes are sweet, the damsels say, 
And oh ! far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung.* 

The literal translation of the above is given in 
Kobinson's * Persian Poetry ' as follows : 

*If that beauty of Shiraz would take my heart in hand, I 
would give for her dark mole Samarkand and Bukhara. 

* Boy, bring me the wine that remaineth, for in Paradise thou 
wilt not see the banks of the water of Euknabad, nor the 
rose-bower of our Mosalay. 
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piety ; idolaters, infidels, and libertines are men of 
the purest religion, and their idol is the Creator Him- 
self ; the tavern is a retired oratory, and its keeper a 
sage instructor; beauty denotes the perfection of 
the Supreme Being ; tresses are the expansion of 
His glory ; lips the hidden mysteries of His essence ; 
down on the cheek the world of spirits who 
encircle His throne ; a black mole the point of indi- 
visible unity ; wantonness, mirth, and inebriety mean 
religious ardour and abstraction from all terrestrial 
thoughts ; doctrine is the road ; the student, or dis- 
ciple, is the wayfarer; and the different stages of 
perfection are roadside stations or inns. 

After Hafiz's death, a collection of five hundred and 
sixty-nine of his odes was made by Sayyad Kasim 
Anwar, and entitled * Diwan Hafiz,' or ' Hafiz's Col- 
lection.' But the Leipsic edition of Hafiz's works 
contains both the ghazals forming the ' Diwan * and 
also a number of his other poems. A complete trans- 
lation of his works has not yet been done into 
English, but it is rumoured that this arduous work 
is about to be undertaken by that very ardent worker, 
Mr. John Payne, already renowned by his translations 
of ' Villon's Works,' of ' The Thousand Nights and 
One Night,' and of the * Tales of Boccaccio,' for the 
Villon Society. Difficult as are the tasks that 
Mr. Payne has already done, and done so well, the 
Hafiz work will be found to be the most difficult of all. 
As already stated, Hafiz has two sets of followers, 
the grave and the gay. It would, thr "^^ ippear 
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necessary to give two separate versions of many of 
the pieces, viz., the literal or sensual, and the spiritual, 
according to the sense in which the verses may be 
regarded by the masher or the mystic. 

Space will not allow more to be written here about 
this really great poet, whose genius has been fully 
acknowledged and appreciated throughout the world : 

* Hafiz ! the fame of thine enchanting witchery hath reached 
the bounds of Egjrpt and China, and the extremities of Kai 
and Rum.' 

Sir William Jones, it is believed, first brought 
him to the notice of the West. Goethe did him 
justice in his ' Specimens of a West- Eastern Diwan.' 
Some pleasing translations from his works have been 
made both in German and English, and much honour- 
able mention has been made of them by all persons 
connected in any way with Oriental literature. 

Jami. 

Maulana Jami, the poetical name of Nur-uddin 
Abdur Kahman, was born in a.d. 1414, at Jam, a 
small town not far from Hirat, the capital of Khura- 
san ; and from his native place he took the nam de 
plume of Jami, which means also * a drinking-cup/ as 
well as a native of Jam. He died at Hirat in 1492, 
mourned by the whole city. 

Jami is generally called the last great poet and 
mystic of Persia, and is said * to have combined the 
moral tone of Sa'di with the lofty aspirations of Jalal- 
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uddin Rumi, and the graceful ease of Hafiz with the 
deep pathos of Nizami/ He devoted his whole life to 
literature, and was endowed with such extensive 
learning that he was supposed to be a complete 
master of the Persian language, in which he was 
certainly one of the most gifted and productive of 
writers. He was the author of many works, not only 
in poetry but also in prose. The total number is 
said to amount to forty-five or fifty. 

Of these works, some were poetical, viz., seven 
romantic pieces, known as the *Haft Aurang,' and 
four collections of lyrical poems. The writings in 
prose consisted of history, biography, grammar and 
prosody, ethics, theology, and mysticism. Of these 
last his * Nafahat-ul-Ins ' gives an excellent account of 
Sufism, and contains the stories of the lives, or 
biographies, of the professors of it. The ' Baharistan,' 
or * Spring Garden/ was a mixture of prose and verse ; 
but of this more in another chapter. 

The collection of the seven romantic pieces is 
entitled 'Saabah,' 'The Seven,* and also *Haft 
Aurang,' * The Seven Thrones,' as follows : 

1. ^ The Chain of Gold.' 

2. * Salaman and Absal.* 

3. * The Present of the Just.' 

4. * The Rosary of the Pious.' 

5. * The Loves of Laili and Majnun.' 

6. ' Yusaf and Zalikha.' 

7. * The Book of Wisdom.' 



\ 
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They are all supposed to be exquisite compositions, 
and almost equal in merit to the * Khamseh/ or ' Five 
Poems/ of the celebrated Nizami. The episode of 
* Yusaf and Zalikha/ containing in the original some 
four thousand couplets, has been well done into 
English by Mr. Ralph T. H. Griffith, and also by 
Mr. S. Robinson in his * Persian Poetry,' and both arer 
well worth perusal ; while the talented translator of 
the ' Rubayat of 'Umar Khayam ' has also rendered 
into English verse the romantic and mystical story of 
' Salaman and Absal.' 

The esteemed biographer, Doulat Shah, and Shir 
Khan Ludi, in their respective memoirs of the poets, 
and Haji Lutf 'Ali, in his account of the Persian 
poets called the ' Atash Kada,' or *The Fire Altar,' 
all speak very highly of Jami's genius both as a poet 
and prose writer, and he may be truly considered as a 
worthy companion to the illustrious six preceding 
him in this chapter, and who, along with him, have 
been sometimes called * The Persian Pleiades.' 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE LESSER POETS. 



As in our planetary system the smaller stars also have 
some place, so in this record of Persian literature a 
few details about the minor poets must be given. As 
regards the actual number of Persian rhymers, their 
name is Legion ; but fifteen have been selected for 
mention here, nobody of any note has been omitted, 
and they follow each other in fair chronological 
order. 

RUDAKI, 

AVhose original name was Farid-uddin Abu Abdullah, 
took his title from Rudak, the place of his birth, in 
Samarkand or Bukhara. He was born blind at the end 
of the ninth century, but from the superiority of hi^ 
genius attained the highest rank at the court of Amir 
Nasr Samani, his munificent patron, who ruled at 
Bukhara. Rudaki turned the Arabic translation of 
* Bidpay's Fables ' into Persian verse in a.d. 925, and 
received from his royal master a reward of forty thou- 
sand dirhams. He was also tl-'^ - ^ ^ ~ Trote a 
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'Diwan/ or collection of odes in Persian, and has 
been called by some the father of Persian poetry. He 
died A.D. 954. 

ASADI, 

Believed to have been the teacher of Firdausi, was 
one of the most celebrated poets at the court of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. The Sultan often begged 
him to undertake the work of writing the ' Shahnama/ 
or ' Book of Kings/ afterwards so well done by 
Firdausi, but Asadi always excused himself on ac- 
count of his age. Curiously enough, he is said to 
have outlived Firdausi, and to have written the last 
four thousand couplets of the ' Shahnama ' for him. 
One story is that Firdausi, on his departure from 
Ghazni, requested Asadi to finish the work, and that 
Asadi composed that part of his poem between the 
Arabian conquest of Eastern Persia under the Khalif 
Omar to the end. Another story, taken from the 
* Atash Kada,' is to the effect that when Firdausi was 
on his deathbed in Tus, he sent for Asadi, and said, 
' Master, some of the " Shahnama " remains un- 
finished, and I fear that when I am gone nobody 
will complete it.' Asadi replied, 'My son, be not 
grieved ; if I live, I will finish it.* Firdausi rejoined, 
' You are old, and can scarcely do so.' Asadi, how- 
ever, composed in two days four thousand couplets, 
and showed them to Firdausi, who was much pleased, 
and praised him greatly for the work. 

It is to be inferred from the above that Asadi 
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did assist Firdausi in his great work some time or 
other, but under what exact circumstances it is im- 
possible to say. The date of this poet's death is 
unknown. 

The following is an extract from his celebrated 
poem on the dispute between Day and Night, given 
in Costello's ' Rose Garden of Persia ' (London. 
1845) : 

* Day can but paint the skies with blue, 
Night's starry hosts amaze the view ; 
Man measures time but by the moon, 
Night shrouds what day reveals too soon. 
Day is with toil and care oppressed ; 
Night comes, and with her gentle rest. 
Day, busy still, no praise can bring ; 
All night the saints their anthems sing ; 
Her shade is cast by Gabriel's wing.' 

'Umar Khayam 

Was born at Naishapur in the latter half of the 
eleventh century, and died there a.d. 1123. His 
famous quatrains, well known under the name of 
the ' Rubayat of 'Umar Khayam,' have been published 
by Quaritch, in 1879, they having been translated by 
Fitzgerald. But new translations of verses by 'Umax 
are constantly appearing, and Triibner has published 
some fresh quatrains done into English by Mr. 
Whinfield. 

'Umar Khayam, or the Tent-maker, is one of the 
most interesting of the Persian poets, for in addition 
to his polished verses he was also an astronomer and 
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mathematician, a decided freethinker and materialist, 
and has been called the Voltaire of Persia. 

For some particulars of his life we are indebted to 
Nizam- ul Mulk, the celebrated minister of Sultan Alp 
Arsalan, second king of the Saljukides, and afterwards 
of his son, Malik Shah. It appears that Nizam-ul 
Mulk, Hasan Sabba (afterwards known as the Old 
Man of the Mountain, or head of the Assassins), and 
'Umar studied together at Naishapur, and formed a 
close friendship together. They then made a vow 
that the one of the three who succeeded best in life 
should assist the other two. When Nizam-ul Mulk 
became minister, his two school-fellows found him out 
and claimed the performance of the vow, which was 
carried out. Hasan received a place under the 
Government, but intrigued against his benefactor, 
and was disgraced ; the said benefactor being after- 
wards assassinated by one of Hasan's followers in 
A.D. 1092. 'Umar Khayam asked for retirement, and 
for opportunities to spread abroad the advantages of 
science. He received a pension, and resided at 
Naishapur. 

As a poet *Umar was celebrated for the freedom of 
his religious opinions, for his hatred of hypocrisy and 
of the tricks of false devotees, and for his tolerance 
of other creeds. He fails to find any Providence 
but Destiny, and any certain world but this, and so 
he advises people to make the best of it : 

* Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
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About it and about ; but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 

* With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow ; 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped — 
I came like Water, and like Wind I go. 

* Into this Universe, and Why not knowing. 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 

* What, without asking, hither hurried Whence ? 
And without asking. Whither hurried hence ? 
Oh, many a cup of this forbidden wine 

Must drown the memory of that insolence. 

* Up from Earth's centre through the Seventh gate 
I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate ; 

And many a knot unravelled by the road, 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 

* There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I might not see. 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 

There was, and then no more of Thee and Me. 

* Oh Threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise ! 
One thing at least is certain — this Life flies ; 
One thing is certain, and the rest is Lies : 

The Flower that once has blown, for ever dies.' 

Again : 

* All we see, above, around. 
Is but built on fairy ground. 
All we trust is empty shade 
To deceive our reason made. 
Tell me not of Paradise, 
Or the beams of houris' eyes ; 
Who the truth of tales can tell. 
Cunning priests invent so well ? 
He who leaves thi« mortal shore, 
Quits it to return no more. 
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* In vast life's unbounded tide 
They alone content may gain, 
Who can good from ill divide, 
Or in ignorance abide ; 

All between is restless pain. 

* Before Thy prescience, Power Divine 
What is this idle sense of mine ? 
What all the learning of the schools % 
What sages, priests, and pedants % Fools 1 

* The world is Thine, from Thee it rose, 
By Thee it ebbs, by Thee it flows. 

Hence, worldly lore ! By whom is wisdom shown ? 
The Eternal knows, knows all, and knows alone.' 

Hakim Saxai 

Is the really oldest mystic poet of the. Persians, 
and the predecessor of Attar and of Jalal-uddin 
Rumi, these three being known as the triumvirate of 
the sacred poetry of the Sufis. Of Attar, Jalal-uddin 
said that ' He was the soul of Sufi philosophy, and 
Sanai its two eyes, and I come after both of them/ 
But the first place has now been accorded to Jalal- 
uddin, and with reason. 

Shaikh Sanai, commonly called Hakim Sanai, was 
a celebrated poet, and native of Ghazni, where he 
was born somewhere about a.d. 1118. During the 
early part of his life the Hakim frequented the courts 
of kings and princes, and celebrated in verse their 
virtuous and generous actions. But owing to a re- 
mark made about him by one Lai Khur, and over- 
heard by him, to the effect ' that Sanai, with all his 
science and learning, yet appeared ignorant of the 
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purpose for which the Almighty had created him, and 
that when he would appear before his Maker, and be 
asked what he had brought with him, he would only 
be able to produce panegyrics on kings and princes — 
mortals like himself.' 

These words made so deep an impression on the 
sensitive mind of the poet that he secluded himself 
from the world forthwith, gave up all the luxuries 
and vanities of courts, and sought instruction from 
the celebrated Shaikh Yusaf Hamadani, whose cell 
was called * The Kaabah of Khurasan/ Sanai's chief 
work, * Hadika,* or ' The Garden of Truth,' a beautiful 
poem on the unity of God, and other religious sub- 
jects, and dedicated to Bahram Shah, son of Masa'ud, 
Shah of Ghazni, is mystic throughout, but so popular 
that it is sold in every book-shop in Persia and India. 
His * Mesnevi ' and ' Substance of Being ' are not 
so well known. He died at Ghazni a.d. 1180, his 
sepulchre being to this day a place of pious pil- 
grimage. 

Kashed-uddin Watwat, 

A poet celebrated for his ready wit and smallness of 
stature. He has been called the Boileau of Persian 
poetry, as also its ' Legislator,' on account of his work 
on Prosody entitled * Enchanted Gardens,' which is an 
authority on the subject, and has remained as a stand- 
ard work. 

He was a native of Balkh, but brought up at 
Samarkand, and flourished in the time of Sultan Assiz, 
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son of Khwarizm Shah, one of the Sultans of Khwar- 
izm. He was also a contemporary of Anwari, and 
was in the fort of Hazar Asp while it was besieged by 
8ultan Sanjar, in whose service, it will be remem- 
l)ered, Anwari was employed. During the siege the 
two poets wrote very severe satires against the parties 
of each other, and which they exchanged by means of 
arrows ; but the fort being taken, Watwat was made 
prisoner. He w^as, however, released at Anwari's 
intercession, and they became intimate friends, the 
goodness of his verses being always acknowledged by 
the superior poet. 

Watwat attempted every kind of poetry, and suc- 
ceeded in all, leaving behind him verses both in 
Persian and Arabic, and also a collection of letters. 
His ' Diwan ' alone consists of fifteen thousand dis- 
tichs, and he composed a Kasida of seventy distichs, 
in which every word of a line rhymes with every 
word in the next, a feat probably impossible of execu- 
tion in any European language. 

Watwat died, at the advanced age of ninety-seven, 
in A.D. 1182, and is said to have been buried in the 
town of Jurjanah, in Khwarizm, the place of his 
death. He was nicknamed Vutwat, or swallow, or 
small animal, on account of the smallness of his size 
and the constant flow of his talk. 

Khakani, 

Surnamed Afzal-uddin Ibrahim bin Ali Shirwani, 
a native of Shirwan, flourished in the reign of 
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Khakan Manuchehr, prince of Shirwan, who conferred 
on him the title of Khakani. Disgusted with the 
court, he determined to retire from the world and to 
live like a dervish. But the Sultan, who both 
esteemed and loved him, would not hear of this 
proposal, and always refused him permission to leave. 
The poet, however, determined to fly, so that he 
might take to the life to which he had aspired so 
long. In his flight, however, he was captured by the 
officers of the Sultan, and brought back to the court, 
and then imprisoned in the fortress of Schabran for 
seven months. 

During his imprisonment he composed a Kasida, or 
elegy, full of chagrin, and in which he spoke of the 
diversity of religions with such freedom, that a friend 
of his was obliged to write a commentary on the 
work to remove the suspicion that the poet was not a 
good Mahomedan. On his release from prison, he 
remained for some time longer with the Sultan, and at 
last obtained permission to execute his former plan of 
becoming a dervish. He first, however, went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and described in verse the sands 
and deserts that he traversed, so as to give the world 
a good opinion of his belief in Mahomedanism, which 
was considered rather doubtful after the publication of 
his Kasida. 

Eventually he died at Tabriz, in a.d. 1186 accord- 
ing to some writers, in 1176 according to the * Atash 
Kada,' the author of which work (Lutf 'Ali) appears to 
have been a great admirer of this poet, and inserts not 
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less than a dozen specimens of his poems. Kha- 
kani is also quoted by Garcin de Tassy in his 
' Rh^torique et Prosodie des Langues de TOrient 
Musulman.' He was buried at Tabriz. Close to his 
tomb the poets Zahir-uddin Faryabi and Shah Ghafur 
Naishapuri are also interred. 



Hakim Azraki, 

Whose proper name was Abu'l Mahasin Abu Bakr 
Zani-uddin, was a physician, poet, and prose-writer, 
and a native of Mars. His * Diwan ' contains nearly 
two thousand verses, and one of his works, * Sindbad 
and Hindbad,' is well known in Europe. He composed 
also the ' Alfiah wa Shalfiah,' a treatise on love, 
written for the Saljuki prince, Tughan Shah L, the 
seat of whose government was Naishapur, and who 
was a patron of the poet. The work in question 
corresponds somewhat with the 'Kama Sutra' of 
Vatsyayana, and the *Ananga Ranga' of KuUyana 
Mull, written in Sanscrit, but translated and printed 
for private circulation by the Kama Sashtra Society. 

Azraki is also stated to be the author of a * Historv 
of Mecca,' of which there are several manuscripts 
in Europe, especially one at Cambridge, which was 
left there by Burckhardt, who, in the preface to 
his ' Travels in Arabia,' professes to have largely made 
use of it. 

Azraki died at Hirat in a.d. 1189. 
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Attar. 

Shaikh Farid-uddin Attar, surnamed Muhammad 
Ibrahim, was a druggist and dealer in perfumes, from 
which he took his poetical name, and only abandoned 
his shop on becoming a Sufi philosopher. This he did 
under the following circumstances, as related by 
Sir Gore Ouseley : 

' Attar was one day sitting at his door with a 
friend, when a religious mendicant approached, and 
looking anxiously and closely into the well-furnished 
warehouse, heaved a deep sigh and shed tears, medi- 
tating on the transitory state of all earthly property, 
and on the instability of human life to enjoy the 
goods of this world. Mistaking the sentiment upper- 
most in the Fakir's mind, and annoyed by his scru- 
tinizing looks, Attar desired him to begone, to which 
the other replied, " Yes, I have nothing to prevent me 
from leaving your door, or indeed from abandoning 
the world at once, as my sole possession is this worn- 
out garment ; but, Attar, I grieve for thee, for how 
canst thou ever bring thyself to think of death, 
leaving all these worldly goods behind thee T 

' Attar was so profoundly touched by the words of 
the dervish, that he gave up his shop without a pang, 
renounced all worldly concerns for ever, and com- 
menced the study of Sufism under the celebrated 
Shaikh Reken-uddin.' 

He continued his studies in the mystic doctrines 
with such assiduity, that although he was known to 
be an inimitable poet, he was more famous as the 
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most perfect Sufi, living as a recluse and absorbed in 
the contemplation of the Divine Essence. 

Attar, well known as the Persian mystic poet 
standing between Sanai and Jalal-uddin Kumi, was 
born at a place called Shadyakh, appertaining to 
Naishapur, in the reign of Sultan Sanjar, and is said 
to have lived to the age of one hundred and fourteen 
years, of which eighty-five were spent at Shadyakh 
and in pilgrimages, and twenty-nine in Naishapur. 
In A.D. 1230, at the siege of Naishapur, the son-in- 
law of Changez Khan the Tartar was killed, and a 
general massacre of the inhabitants of that place was 
made by the Mughals, and Farid-uddin was among the 
number that were slain. 

His works are very numerous, but only two, ' The 
Rhetoric of Birds ' and ' The Book of Reflections,' 
have been published and translated in Europe, the 
latter being used as a school-book in India. Accord- 
ing to Doulat Shah, Attar's ' Diwan * consists of forty 
thousand verses, and his * Tetrastics ' of twelve thou- 
sand quatrains. 

Amir Khusro of Dehli 

Was the greatest of the Persian poets who flourished 
in India. Born at Patiala a.d. 1253, eventually he 
settled at Dehli, where he died in 1324, and was 
buried at Ghayaspur, in Old Dehli, close to the tomb 
of his spiritual guide, Nizam-uddin Aulia. 

Khusro was much patronized by Ghayas-uddin 
Tughlak Shah, who raised him to the dignity of 
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Amir, and whose virtues the poet has commemorated 
in his history called * Tughlak-nama/ From his 
letters it would appear that his compositions exceed 
four hundred thousand couplets, but do not quite 
reach five hundred thousand, and he is said to be the 
author of some ninety-nine works in all. 

Like some of the greatest Persian poets, Khusro 
also wrote his * Khamsa,' or five celebrated poems, 
which contain about eighteen thousand verses, and 
are particularly admired by his countrymen. 

There is also a work by him called the *Ishkia,' a 
collection of poems on love subjects, and giving an 
account of the Prince Khizir Khan, who fell in love 
with Dewal Devi, the daughter of a king of Guzerat, 
and married her. His collection of works is held in 
great estimation in India, and it contains also poems 
chiefly on mystical theology and divine love. Many 
of these have been set to music, and are chanted 
by the devotees, frequently producing extravagant 
ecstasies, termed by them spiritual delirium. 

The following is one of Khusro's extemporaneous 
effusions fresh from his heart : 

* I went to the cemetery, and wept bitterly for the 
absence of friends, now the captives of non-existence. 
"Where are they/' said I, in sadness, "those dear 
friends of my heart?'' when a voice from the grave 
softly repeated, " Where are they ?' 
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Shaikh Kamal-uddin Khujandi 

Was a great Shaikh and lyric poet, and a contem- 
porary of Hafiz, who esteemed him much, though 
they never met, but used frequently to correspond. 
Some persons, who had enjoyed the society of both, 
used to say that the company of the Shaikh was 
better than his poetry, and the poetry of Hafiz better 
thaii his company. 

Khujandi was a native of Khujand, a town in the 
Trans-Oxus ; but he settled at Tabriz, where he died 
in A.D. 1390 or 1400 — according to different authori- 
ties — and was buried there. During his lifetime the 
principal personages of Tabriz became his pupils, and 
he led a life of literary ease and enjoyment. His 
*Diwan' is greatly esteemed, and he was a great 
imitator of Farid-uddin Attar, but never arrived at 
his perfection. This he admitted himself, for he used 
to say, ' I am not ashamed of my verses, though 
Attar surpasses me by one hundred degrees.' 

The Imperial Library at Vienna possesses a manu- 
script of the * Diwan ' of Kamal, which had been the 
property of a Sultan, and which is greatly valued as 
a specimen of splendid writing, and also for the 
superbly executed miniatures which adorn it, illus- 
trating the poems. These pictures are not more than 
a square inch in size ; there are two on each side of 
the concluding verse, and, though so small, represent 
with the greatest correctness, either allegorically or 
simply, the meaning of the poet. 
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Katibi 

Was a favourite and esteemed poet, author of a 
' Diwan ' of lyrical poems, and of a variety of other 
works, all of which were in verse. He was born at 
Tejrif, and went from there to Naishapur to learn the 
art of writing, in which he made such progress that 
he obtained the name of Katibi or writer, and retained 
it as his Takhallus or poetical sobriquet. His real 
name was Maulana Shams-uddin Muhammad-bin^ 
Abdullah-al-Naishapuri. He went to Hirat during 
the reign of Baisanghar Mirza, and afterwards became 
one of the best poets of the court of Sultan Mirza 
Ibrahim of Shirwan, in whose praise he once wrote a 
panegyric, and received for it from the prince a 
present of ten thousand dinars. This money the poet 
distributed in a month in largesses to poor poets, 
religious mendicants, and distressed virtuous people ; 
defending the propriety of his conduct by saying that 
the bounty of the prince was thus converted to the 
relief and use of hundreds, instead of being appropri- 
ated by one individual. 

In the latter part of his life he went to live at 
Astrabad, where he died, a victim of the plague, in 
A.D. 1435; and his remains were buried near that 
city. 

Amir Shahi, of Sabzwar, 

The poetical name of Aka Malik, son of Jamal-uddin 
Firozkohi, was a very learned man. He also wrote a 
beautiful hand, and was a good musician and painter, 
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and his verses thus attained a greater repute than his 
middling poems deserve, for he both illustrated them 
and set them to music. He was a contemporary of 
Doulat Shah, who unduly extolled him, and has stated 
in his biographies of the Persian poets that Amir 
Shahi's verses combined the fire of Khusro, the 
delicacy of Hasan Dehlevi, the tenderness of Kamal, 
and the transparent limpidity of Hafiz. Amir Shahi, 
however, wrote a beautiful ode to the Mughal Em- 
peror Babar, who had sent him to make various 
drawings of certain curious buildings at Astrabad, in 
which place he died a.d. 1450, over seventy years of 
age, and was buried at his own request at Sabzwar, 
the place of his birth. 

Hatifi, 

Whose name is Maulana Abdullah, was the nephew of 
the great poet Jami, whose sister was his mother. 
He was born in Jam, a city of Hirat, and studied 
under the patronage and instruction of his uncle, and 
then, with his permission, secluded himself from the 
world. When Shah Isma'il Safwi fought the Uzbak 
Tartars in Khurasan, and slew Shahibeg Khan, their 
chief, he prevailed on the poet to quit his cell and 
come to court. Ambitious of rivalling the ' Khamsa,' 
or * Five Poems ' of Nizami, he wrote in imitation of 
them his *Laili and Majnun,' 'Kiusro and Shirin/ 
' Haft Manzar,' and the ' Taimur-nama,' or * Victories of 
Taimur.' 

Among the numerous Persian poems on the story 

6 
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of ' Laili and Majnun/ that of Hatifi seems universally 
esteemed as the simplest and most pathetic, bearing 
out the old adage that the course of true love never 
did run smooth. Experienced men of the world, 
however, say that this depends a good deal on the 
parties themselves. 

To analyze the story briefly, it appears that Kais 
was the son of an Arab chief, handsome, amiable, 
talented, and also a poet. Laili was the daughter of 
a neighbouring Shaikh, and was equally accomplished 
as her lover, and their attachment was mutual. But 
the avarice of the girl's father destroyed at once all 
their hopes, for he ordered her to become the bride of 
one more rich and powerful, and, in spite of the grief 
and remonstrances of the loving pair, they were 
separated. Kais became insane from disappointment, 
and his Dame was therefore changed to Majnun, the 
distracted. 

' The Khalif said to Laili, " Art thou the damsel 
for whom the lost Majnun is become a wanderer in 
the desert ? Thou surpassest not other girls in 
beauty." Laili answered, "Be silent, for thou art 
not Majnun." ' 

Eventually the poor distracted lover dies, and his 
faithful mistress soon follows him to the grave. 

The tale has been versified by Nizami, Jami, and 
iChusro Dehlevi ; but Hatifi's version is supposed to 
be the most musical, and the most melancholy. To 
Nizami is accorded the palm for the best poem on the 
tale of ' Khusro and Shirin,' and the lover artist Fer- 
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had ; Jami wins the prize for his * Yusaf and Zalikha ;' 
and Hatifi has turned out the best version of * Laili 
and Majnun/ the three principal love-stories in the 
East, which from the earliest times have been re- 
peatedly played upon. 

Hatifi died at Jam in a.d. 1521, and was buried in 
the village of Kharjard. 

Shaikh Faizi, 

Whose proper name was Abul Faiz, was the son of 
Shaikh Mubarik of Nagor, and eldest brother of 
Shaikh Abul Fazl the great minister of Akbar Shah. 
Faizi was probably born at Agra a.d. 1547, and 
studied so successfully under his father that already 
in his fifteenth year he became the wonder of India. 
Introduced to Akbar in the early part of his reign, the 
Emperor later on gave him the title of ' King of 
Poets,' and created him also his poet laureate, to which 
he added many other honourable and lucrative 
appointments. 

Faizi was admitted by all his contemporaries to be 
a wonderful genius, and a good poet. Well ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the 
Hindus, and with their languages, literature, and 
science, he translated the * Mahabharata ' and other 
works into Persian. He also composed five works in 
imitation of the ' Khamsa,* or ' Five Poems ' of Nizami, 
and was engaged in these and in the 'Akbarnama,' 
which he had intended to write in pure Persian, like 
Firdausi's 'Shahnama,* and to resemble Nizami's 

6—2 
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' Sikandax-nama/ when death intervened, and he died 
A.D. 1595, aged only forty-eight, and was buried at 
Agra. 

His ' Diwan ' contains about nine thousand couplets 
in odes, idyls, elegies, epigrams, and quatrains, with 
a learned preface, and was dedicated to the Emperor. 

Sa'ib 

Is the poetical name of Mirza Muhammad Ali of 
Tabriz, who is perhaps the only one of the Persian 
lyric poets deserving of the name of a philosopher, 
because he is neither exclusively sensual nor exclusively 
super-sensual. He wrote ghazals in an entirely new 
style, and may therefore be considered as the founder 
of a new school which has been much copied by later 
Turkish poets. Sir Gore Ouseley says that few have 
ever reached the perfection to which Sa'ib carried his 
ghazal or ode, and very few have so deeply studied 
the art of poetry. He paid a visit to India in the 
latter part of the reign of Jahanghir, and there 
became intimate with Zafar Khan, a nobleman of the 
court, who being appointed Governor of Kashmir, took 
the poet along with him to that country. Eventually 
he returned to Isfahan, the place of his birth, where 
he was honoured with the title of the King of Poets 
by Shah Abbas, King of Persia, and died there in 
A.D. 1669 as stated by some, or in 1675 as stated by 
others, leaving a * Diwan ' containing eighty thousand 
verses. 

Persian poetry may be said to be divided into four 
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classes : the historic, the romantic, the panegyric, 
and the mystic ; and the poetry itself into four kinds, 
viz, : the ghazal or ode, the kasida or elegy, the 
mesnevi, and the rubayat or quatrain. 

The ghazal ought not to consist of less than five, 
nor of more than twelve couplets. The two verses of 
the first couplet rhyme together, but the verses of the 
other couplets do not ; each couplet, however, ending 
in the same rhyme as the first. 

The following is a translation of one of Hafiz*s 
ghazals in this style : 



* Hence, every care ! boy, bid the flagon flow ; 
A cup or two of rosy wine bestow. 

' Bring that which charms alike the young and old ; 
That ruby wine, the cure of lover's woe. 

* Bright wine's the only sun, the cup's the moon ; 
Then pour into the moon this sun below. 

* Wisdom, rebellious, here exerts his power ; 
But quick the chains of wine around him throw. 

' Oh ! quickly bring that pure and sparkling stream, 
And quench the flames that in my bosom glow. 

* The rose now flies, but did it gladly fly % 
For hues like ruby wine no flow'rets show ; 

* And though the dove's soft cooings now are gone, 
Still from the flask is heard the guggling slow : 

* Nor mourn the nightingale's departed note ; 
From harp and lute still shall we rapture know. 

' But in a dream can that bright form be seen. 
Then bring the draught that lulls to sleep each woe : 
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* Though o'er my senses steals its influence sweet, 
Still fill the bowl till lost in bliss I grow ; 

* And yet another cup to Hafiz bring ; 

And be it right or wrong, still bid the goblet glow.' 

Agaiiij in other ghazals, certain words are repeated 
at the end of each couplet, the word preceding those 
repeated words being the rhyme in the first couplet, 
and throughout the second line of each of the couplets, 
as shown below : 

* While here reclined, the cheek's bright rose to me's enough : 
The shade that cypress here bestows to me's enough. 

' Far be from me the men who feign devotion's zeal ; 
The joy that from the goblet flows to me's enough. 

* For virtuous deeds be Paradise the blest reward ; 
The cell where Pagans wine expose to me's enough, 

' Beside the streamlet seated, mark how life glides on : 
That sign how swift each moment goes to me's enough. 

* Behold this world's delights, and view its various pains ; 
If not to you, the joy it shows to me's enough. 

* Why seek another joy, when here my love reclines 1 
The bliss her converse fond bestows to me's enougL 

*Not e'en to Paradise I'd fly, did God permit; 
Love sweeter far than angel knows to me's enough. 

* Why, Hafiz, then, condemn the lot to each assign'dl 

A guileless heart with verse that glows to me's enough.' 

It is necessary that the poet should introduce his 
name into the first line of the last couplet of each 
ghazal, and for this purpose almost every Persian 
poet has assumed a poetical name under which he is 
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known, nom du pohte^ instead of nom de plume, 
called in Persian ' Takhallus ' or poetical name. The 
topics peculiar to the ghazal or ode are descriptions of 
the charms, the cruelty or kindness of a beloved object ; 
of the pains and raptures of a lover ; the praises of 
nature, love, and wine, and moral reflections on the 
transitoriness of this world and of all that it contains ; 
and of the mysteries of the Sufis. 

The kasida, or idyl, or elegy, resembles the ghazal 
as regards the rules of versification, but it must con- 
tain more than twelve couplets, and ought not to 
exceed one hundred and twenty. Its chief and almost 
sole topic is panegyric, but it may be also employed 
in satire and elegy, in morality and other subjects of 
a more elevated nature than those which are peculiar 
to the ghazal. 

The mesnevi is a poem written in simply rhymed 
couplets, the verses of which may consist of either 
nine, ten, or eleven syllables. There is no restriction 
as to length, as in the case of the ghazal or kasida, 
and the work may contain sixty thousand couplets, 
or six hundred only. Their subjects may be divided 
into five kinds, for they are either warlike, amatory, 
moral, religious, or mystic. It is also to be observed 
that the mesnevi is not divided into cantos, or books, 
but into chapters, the contents of which are placed at 
the head of each chapter. 

The rubayat, or quatrains, are independent stanzas, 

each of four lines of equal though varied prosody, 

sometimes all rhyming, but oftener the third line a 
blank. 
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Frequent mention has been made in the preceding 
pages of the word ' Diwan/ In Persian it has many- 
meanings, but so far as literature is concerned 
' Diwan ' may mean a recueil or miscellaneous col- 
lection from diflFerent authors ; also the collection of 
the works of one author in prose as well as in verse, 
especially after his death ; also the composition of a 
number of ghazals, the rhymes of which end in each 
letter of the alphabet ; also a complete series of odes 
or other poems by one author running through the 
whole alphabet. The * Diwan ' of Hafiz has been uni- 
versally assigned the palm of pre-eminence, and those 
of Jami and Sa'di are held next in estimation- 
All Persian poets have dwelt long and tenderly on 
the feeling of love, on the emotion it causes, and 
often on its fatal eflFects : 

'The slayers of lovers are their mistresses, but no complaiDts 
proceed from the slain.' 

Again : 

^ The intoxication caused by the cup may last for a night, but 
the intoxication caused by the cupbearer may last for a 
lifetime.' 

The suflFerings of the absent lover, of the dis- 
appointed lover, of the rejected lover, and of every 
kind of lover, have been repeatedly told in every 
kind of Oriental verse. Indeed, the degrees of in- 
tensity have been classified as follows : 

Love of the eye ; 
Attachment of the mind ; 
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Constant reflection ; 

Destruction of sleep ; 

Emaciation of the body ; 

Turning away from objects of enjoyment ; 

Removal of shame ; 

Madness ; 

Fainting ; 

Death. 

Many of the Persian poets were Sufis, or mystics. 
They prefer, or profess to prefer, the meditations and 
ecstasies of mysticism to the pleasures of the world* 
They say that nothing exists absolutely but God ; 
that the human soul is an emanation from His 
Essence, and will be finally restored to Him. When 
a Sufi poet speaks of love and beauty, a Divine senti- 
ment is always to be understood ; and the words are 
to be interpreted in the same sense as the words in 
the * Song of Solomon/ which have both a literal 
meaning and a mystic meaning. 

It is probable that the Sufis obtained some of their 
ideas from the Hindus, among whom there are many 
ascetics and devotees, all bearing different names. 
The Sunyasi is one who has abandoned the world; 
the Vairagi is one who is free from all worldly 
desires ; the Yogi is one who seeks union with the 
Deity by abstract meditation; the Yati is one who 
restrains his passions ; the Jitendriya is one who has 
conquered his organs of sense ; the Sramana one who 
fatigues himself by austerities ; the Bhikshu one who 
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lives by begging. Of the above, the Sufi may be said 
to correspond to the Yogi, to whom gold, iron, and 
stone are the same, and whose acts and phrases show 
indifference to the world, complete selfishness, and an 
all-absorbing contentment shared between themselves 
and the Divine Essence, into which they are waiting 
to be absorbed. Waiting to be absorbed into the 
Divine Essence I we are all waiting for that ; it is 
the inevitable ; it must come in time. But, luckily 
for the progress of civilization, people wait in different 
ways. If we all waited like the Quietist, the Yogi, 
or the Mystic, we should soon cease to exist alto- 
gether. 

However, the Persian mystic poets have left us 
some beautiful ideas in their poetry, many of which 
have doubtless appeared in new shapes and forms in 
Europe. There are some minds so constituted that 
they will always fall back upon such a faith, which 
may be called the religion of the heart, as opposed to 
formalism and ritualism. 



CHAPTER V. 



TALES AND STORIES. 



A SHORT sketch will be given in this chapter of some 
well-known Persian story-books, and as nearly all of 
them have been translated into English, the works 
themselves can be searched for further information, 
as the briefest summaries can only be given here. 

In my 'Early Ideas/ published by W. H. Allen 
and Co. in 1881, allusion was made to the ' Fables of 
Bidpay.' It was stated that nothing is positively 
known about the author, or the date of his work, but 
that they are supposed to have been written originally 
in Sanscrit, and to have been re-produced in the 

* Pancha Tantra,' or * Five Chapters,' and the ' Hito- 
podesa,' or * Friendly Advice.' 

The position that these two works hold in Sanscrit 
literature is exactly the same as that which the 

* Kalilah and Dimnah ' has taken in Arabic and 
Persian literature. It is one of their first books, and 
the commencement of the many tales, written and 
unwritten, with which these languages abound. How 
the contents of the original work were transferred 
from India to Persia wiU now be briefly described. 
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It is stated that Nausherwan, King of Persia, 
(a.d. 530 — 578), on the advice of his minister, 
Buzarjimehr, sent a learned and eminent physician 
named Barzoi, or Barzni, to Hindustan for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining a copy of the 'Fables of 
Bidpay/ which contained every species of instruction. 
The mission was executed with tact and judgment, 
and Barzoi returned, bringing with him a transcript 
of the work, which had been preserved among the 
best-guarded treasures of the kings of India. It was 
immediately translated into Pehlevi, a dialect of 
the ancient Persian, for the gratification of the Persian 
monarch. 

From this version in Pehlevi the book was translated 
into Syriac about a.d. 570 by an ecclesiastic named 
Bud, or Bod; and into Arabic about 750 by AbduUah 
Ibn-al-Mokaflfa, in obedience to the commands of one of 
the Abbasi Khalifs. From Arabic it was restored into 
Persian by direction of Abul Nasr-uddin Ahmad, a 
prince of the Samanian famUy, and clothed in verse by 
the poet Kudaki. It was again translated from the 
Arabic of Abdullah in a.d. 1118 by the desire of 
Sultan Bahram Shah, a descendant of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni ; and this revision, the author of which was 
Abu'l Ma ali Nasr-ullah, is the same which has since 
been current under the title of * Kalilah and Dimnah.* 

The work underwent revision and received the 
embellishment of flowery language from Husain 
Wa'ez (of whom more anon), at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and this highly polished version was called 
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* Anwar-i Suheli,' or * The Lights of Canopus.' It 
was, lastly, revised and put into plain but elegant 
language by Abul Fazl, a.d. 1587 — 88, in obedience to 
the orders of the Emperor Akbar, and was brought 
out under the name of the * Ayar-Danish,' or * The 
Touchstone of Knowledge.' 

This collection of fables has been translated more 
frequently and into a greater variety of languages 
than any other composition not sacred. Although 
the first Pehlevi translation is now lost, its Arabic 
version is extant, and may be verified through the 
translations made into Greek, Latin, Syriac, Turkish, 
Hebrew, Italian, French, and English. 

The work has been carefully examined and com- 
pared by Oriental scholars, and they have come to 
the conclusion that the Persian ' Kalilah and Dimnah,' 
the ' Anwar-i Suheli,' and the ' Ayar-Danish ' exhibit a 
sufficiently exact representation of the Arabic trans- 
lation taken from the Pehlevi, and that the * Pancha 
Tantra/ or ' Five Chapters,' in Sanscrit literature 
corresponds best with them, and is the original text 
of the work which was procured from India by 
Nausherwan some thirteen hundred years ago. 

The three works above mentioi^ed may therefore be 
considered as the Persian versions of the original 

* Fables of Bidpay,' and as such hold a prominent 
place in Persian literature. The first of them, 
^ Kalilah and Dimnah,' has been lately translated 
from the Syriac into English by Mr. Keith Falconer 
(Cambridge, 1885), and the whole history of the work 
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SO fully entered into that it is not necessary to enter 
here into farther details. It will be sufficient to state 
that De Sacy, in a.d. 1816, wrote at some length on 
the Arabic version of these stories; that the same 
version was translated into English by the Rev. 
Wyndham Knatchbull in 1819; and that Keith 
Falconer has in his able work given us a complete 
history of the book itself^ as also an excellent transla* 
tion of its contents. 

There are four chapters in the work : 

1 . About Bidpay, and how he came to write the book. 

2. About the mission of Barzoi to India to obtain a 
copy of the said work. 

3. The history of the life of Barzoi the physician, 
composed by Buzaijimehr the minister. 

4. An essay on the subject and object of the work, 
from the pen of Abdullah Ibn-al-MokaflFa. 

And followed by the tales themselves in fourteen 
chapters, headed as follows : 

1. * The Lion and the Ox, or the Emblems of two 
Friends whom a Liar contrives to disunite.' 

2. * Investigation of the Conduct, together with the 
Defence, of Dimnah the Jackal.' 

3. *The King Dove, or the Emblem of Sincere 
Friends.' 

4. • The Owl and the Crows, or the Danger of being 
deceived by an Enemy.' 

5. * The Monkey and the Tortoise, or the Emblem 
of a Person who having obtained what he wanted, 
loses it again.' 
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6. * The Ascetic and the Weasel, or the Danger of 
Haste in an Affair with which we are but indifferently 
acquainted/ 

And so on. 

There is hardly room for any of the above stories 
to be transcribed in full, but a few extracts from them 
will give an idea of their composition. 

* Seek not to teach him who will not hearken, nor 
to correct him who cannot be corrected ; and labour 
not for the wisdom of him who cannot act wisely.' 

' Dimnah, How runs the story about him ? 

* Kalilah, It is related that on a certain mountain 
was a herd of apes. One cold night they saw a glow- 
worm, and, thinking it was fire, collected a number of 
logs of wood, placed them on the glow-worm, and 
began to blow upon it. Now there was a tree in that 
place with a bird on it. And this bird began to say 
to the apes : " That which you have seen is not a 
spark of fire, so do not fatigue yourselves with 
blowing at imaginary fire.*' But the apes obeyed not^ 
nor hearkened. Then the bird came down from her 
place and began to upbraid them, and a certain man 
passing by and seeing her, said to her : " Do not try 
to correct him who cannot be corrected, nor to in- 
struct him who cannot understand, and do not 
counsel him who cannot hearken to counsel. Because 
he who speaks in the ears of one who cannot hear 
repents of it. For men do not try swords on a stone 
which cannot be cut through, or make bows of wood 
that will not bend.'' Then the bird hearkened not to 
that man, nor listened to what he said, but drew near 
to the apes to let them know ; and one of them took 
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her and flung her on the ground, and killed her. 
But this is a parable of you, since you have not been 
'stablished by faithfid teachers ; nor, again, have you 
attached yourself to the pure, nor hearkened to wise 
and God-fearing men^ nor been a disciple of ascetics 
or hermits. On this account haughtiness of spirit has 
taken you captive, arrogance has got sway over you, 
greediness has vanquished you, avarice has skdn you, 
and feebleness of knowledge has abased you. Now 
deceitful companions are worse than madness, and 
remind one of the simpleton who allied himself to a 

rogue.' 

« « « * « 

* Among the trials of this world there is nothing 
more bitter than the loss of property, and poverty, and 
deficiency of nourishment. For the tree which is 
planted in the earth, and the interior of which is con- 
sumed by rottenness, and its fruit more bitter than 
aloes of Socotra, is better than a poor man who looks 
and hopes for something that is in the hands of other 
men. For poverty is the chief of all evils, and de- 
stroys, too, a man's good character, and takes away 
modesty from him, a^d gives him a brazen face. To 
sum up, poverty is the cause of ruin in both worlds ; 
because want makes a man a cheat and a liar, crafiy 
and deceitful, an outcast from men, and ashamed, 
deficient in prudence, and void of wisdom. When a 
man is afflicted with all these things, lucky strokes 
wiU not remore him from trials, or from the evils into 
which they make him fall, but cause men to regard 
him as a shuffler, imderhand, and a schemer. In 
return for his friendship, prudence, and affection, they 
call him a tale-bearer, crafty and quarrelsome, wicked 
and unjust. Then his understanding perishes, his 
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knowledge fades away, and his skill turns to madness ; 
and the loss of his intelligence and wisdom is worse 
than the loss of his goods and possessions/ 

The next Persian version of the * Fables of Bidpay ' is 
known under the name of the * Anwar-i Suheli/ or 
* Lights of Canopus/ It was rendered into Persian 
some time between a.d. 1470 and 1505 by Maulana 
Husain Wa ez surnamed Kashifi, and dedicated by 
him to Amir Shaikh Ahmad Suheli, sealbearer or 
minister to the Sultan Husain Mirza of Khurasan. 
Its two latest and best translations have been made 
by Captain East wick in 1854, and by Mr. WoUaston 
in 1877; and a reference to either will give a good 
idea of the work itself, which consists of an elaborate 
Preface and Introduction, and of fourteen Chapters or 
Books, with a very brief conclusion. 

The Preface is simply a ma^ of phrases strung to- 
gether in praise of the One God, of His Prophet 
Muhammad, and of the person to whom the book is 
dedicated, mixed largely with quotations from the 
Kuran. 

r 

The Introduction brings on the scene the King 
Hamaiyun Fal, and his minister Khujistah Kai, and 
in conversations between them allusion is made to the 
great King of Hind, by name Dabshalim, and the 
Brahman Bidpay, on whose polity and principles the 
king founded his administration. Hamaiyun' Fal is 
delighted to hear that his minister knows all about 
that great King Dabshalim and the Brahman, and 

7 
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begs that everything about him may be related. This 
the minister proceeds to do in a wonderful flow of 
language, of which the substance is as follows : 

In one of the chief cities of Hind there reigned a 
great, good, generous, prosperous, and just king, 
called Dabshalim. His surroundings, his virtues, and 
his generosities are then described, and after a dream 
about an old man in a cavern who was possessed of a 
treasure worthy of kings, he goes forth to try and 
find him. In this he succeeds. The old man tells 
him about the treasure, which is accordingly found 
and brought to the king. Among the many chests of 
gems and jewels there was one casket which was 
opened with difficulty, and from a small box within it 
the king himself took a piece of white silk, on which 
were written some words in the Syriac character. As 
nobody about the court could read or make out the 
scroll, a sage skilled in writing and deciphering 
strange characters was sent for. After perusing the 
words, and reflecting on them, he said : ' This writing 
contains a variety of beneficial things, and is in truth 
the written treasure left by the King Hoshang for the 
King Dabshalim, with the advice that he should not 
be infatuated or led away by the treasures of gold, 
silver, jewels, and precious stones, but should note the 
fourteen rules laid down for his guidance, as every 
prince who did not choose to rely on them would find 
the foundation of his fortune disturbed, and the basis 
of his empire insecure,' 
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The fourteen precepts to be noted by kings are as 
follows : 

* 1. Not to listen to the voice of the liar and the 
slanderer. 

' 2. Not to admit the sycophant and the calum- 
niator into his assembly- 

' 3. To treat all his nobles and pillars of the State 
with cordiality and kindness. 

' 4. Not to be deceived by the kind bearing and 
flattery of an enemy. 

' 5. To preserve and protect the object that he has 
wished to obtain, and that he has acquired. 

* 6. Not to show levity and precipitation in busi- 
ness, but affect circumspection and deliberation. 

' 7. To consider well in all matters, and to use craft 
when attacked by many enemies at once. 

' 8. To beware of the rancorous and the envious, 
and not to be deceived by their flattering words. 

' 9. To exercise clemency as far possible. 

^ 10. To abstain from injuring anyone. 

* 11. Not to indulge any inclination for a thing not 
in accordance with his condition, or not suited to his 
state. 

* 12. To note the excellency of mildness and con- 
sistency, and to practise them. 

* 13. To acquire faithful and trustworthy servants, 
and to avoid sycophants and perfidious men. 

* 14. Not to be dejected by ill-fortune and the 
vicissitudes of life, and to place his trust in the 
Divine decree of the Almighty. 

' '' Greatness comes not from science or from skill 
But from the mandates of the Eternal wilL*' * 

To each of these precepts there is a tale attached, 
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and to obtain these the king must go to Adam's Peak, 
in Ceylon, where he will obtain further information 
concerning them. After some hesitation the king 
went thither, and discovered a cave in which lived 
the wise Brahman called Bidpay. The king related 
his dream, and Bidpay then communicated the lessons 
of wisdom in the shape of stories, told in fourteen 
books or chapters ; the chief story, as it is related, being 
interpolated with other stories, so that the first 
chapter contains twenty-eight stories ; the second, 
ten ; the third, six ; the fourth, fourteen ; the fifth, 
three ; the sixth, three ; the seventh, three ; the 
eighth, eight ; the ninth, five ; the tenth, three ; the 
eleventh, five ; the twelfth, four ; the thirteenth, two ; 
and the fourteenth, three. 

Of the two translations mentioned above, East- 
wick's is plain and serviceable, while Wollaston's is 
more flowery both in phrase and language. They are 
both, however, excessively good and excessively in- 
teresting, and a perusal of the two is worth the time 
and the trouble. Many are the extracts, full of wit 
and wisdom, that could be taken from them, but 
space will not permit it. The works themselves are 
at the disposal of the searcher after knowledge, and — 

' For knowledge seek the fountain-head ; 
Be not by journals oft misled.' 

The third Persian version of the ' Fables of Bidpay ' 
is called the ' Ayar-Danish,' or ' Touchstone of Know- 
ledge,' and was composed by Abul Fazl, the great 
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minister of the renowned Akbar, who reigned from 
A.D. 1556 — 1605. It has not been translated into 
any European language, but an excellent Hindustani 
translation of it was made in Calcutta in 1803, under 
the title of ' The Illuminator of the Understanding.' 

Abul Fazl has followed the lines of the Anwar- i 
Suheli, but has used plainer language and thus ren- 
dered the work more intelligible. He also added two 
chapters which were omitted by Husain Wa'ez, but in- 
cluded in the ' Kalilah and Dimnah,' viz., the history of 
the life of Barzoi the physician, and the essay on the sub- 
ject and object of the work from the pen of the Arabic 
translator, Abdullah Ibn al Mokaffa. Otherwise the 
nature of the book is the same, and as a popular version 
retains its place as a standard work in Persian literature. 

The three next books to be noticed are the 
works of three Persian didactic writers. The class 
of authors known under the term didactic have 
been denominated moral writers, though morality 
has not been much either practised or understood in 
Persia. Still these authors have classified and de- 
scribed the difierent virtues and vices, and have des- 
canted with great energy on the beauties of the one 
and the deformities of the other. Their works on 
this subject breathe the noblest and purest sentiments, 
and their application is illustrated and enforced by 
the most pleasing and apposite tales. 

This style of composition has been principally culti- 
vated by the Persian poets ; but in prose the ^ Gulistan' 
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of Sa'di, the ' Baharistan ' of Jami, and the * Nigaris- 
tan * of Mu'in-uddin Jawini, have obtained the greatest 
celebrity, and are well known throughout the East. 
In these works the tales and reflections abound in 
variety, ingenuity, and interest, and are described 
with I«, gLe. and elegaoce. 

The * Gulistan,' or * Kose Garden/ by Sa'di, has 
been already mentioned as one of that author's best- 
known works. It has been translated into Latin, 
English, French, German, and Dutch. George Gen- 
tius has the credit of first making Sa'di known to 
European readers by his Latin translation in a.d. 1651. 
In A.D. 1816 there appeared Gladwin's translation, 
followed by those of Koss in 1823, of Lee in 1827, 
and of Eastwick in 1854, all in English. Semalet's 
French translation was brought out in Paris in 1834, 
and there are German translations by Nesselman and 
Graf. 

Of the above, Eastwick's version gives an excellent 
idea of the work, and is well worth perusal. A few 
details from it will be given here, as also an extract* 

The * Gulistan^ (finished a.d. 1258) is a mixture 
of prose and verse, the tales told in prose, with verses 
intermixed and foUowing them. It consists of a 
preface, eight chapters, and short conclusions. The 
preface begins with the praise of God ; then the 
praise of the Atabak Abu Bakr-bin Sad-bin Zangi, to 
whom the work is dedicated ; then a prayer to God to 
preserve Shiraz ; and then the reason or cause of 
writing the book. 
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The headings of the chapteirs are as follows : 

I. ' On the Manners of Kings/ 
II. ' On the Qualities of Dervishes.' 

III. ' On the Excellency of Contentment.' 

IV. * On the Advantages of Taciturnity.' 
V. ' On Love and Youth.' 

VI. ' On Imbecility and Old Age.' 
VII. • On the Effects of Education.' 
VIII. ' On the Duties of Society.' 

The first chapter contains forty-one stories, with 
verses intermingled and attached to them ; the 
second, forty-nine ; the third, twenty-nine ; the fourth, 
fourteen; the fifth, eleven; the sixth, eight ; the 
seventh, nineteen ; and the eighth, one hundred and 
six maxims, foUowed by a short conclusion. 

Sa'di appears to have been married twice, but his 
notices of the female sex are in general not very 
laudatory. In one of his stories of the second chap^ 
ter, he relates one which is supposed to refer to his 
first marriage, as follows : 

* Having become weary of the society of my friends 
at Damascus, I set out for the wilderness of Jerusalem, 
and associated with the brutes until I was made 
prisoner by the Franks, who set me to work along 
with the Jews at digging in the fosses of Tripolis, 
till one of the principal men of Aleppo, between 
whom and myself a former intimacy had subsisted, 
passed that way and recognised me, and said, 
" What state is this, and how are you living 1" I 
replied : 
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* STANZA. 

' ^' From men to mountain and to wild I fled, 
Myself to heavenly converse to betake ; 
Conjecture now my state that in a shed 
Of savages I must my dwelling make. 

* COUPLET. 

^ '^Better to live in chains with those we love, 

Than with the strange 'mid flowerets gay to move." 

* He took compassion on my state, and with ten 
dinars redeemed me from the bondage of the Franks, 
and took me along with him to Aleppo. He had a 
daughter, whom he united to me in the marriage 
knot; with a portion of one hundred dinars. As time 
. went on, the girl turned out of a bad temper, quarrel- 
some, and unruly. She began to give a loose to her 
tongue, and to disturb my happiness, as they have 
said : 

' DISTICH. 

^ " In a good man's house an evil wife 
Is his hell above in this present life ; 
From a vixen wife protect us well — 
Save us, O God, from the pains of hell !" 

* At length she gave vent to reproaches, and said, 
'' Art thou not he whom my father purchased from 
the Franks' prison for ten dinars V I replied, " Yes, 
he redeemed me with ten dinars, and sold me into thy 
hand for a hundred." 

* DISTICH. 

< << IVe heard that once a man of high degree 
From a wolfs teeth and claws a lamb set free ; 
That night its throat he severed with a knife. 
When thus complained the lamb's departing life : 
^ Thou from the wolf didst save me then, but now. 
Too plainly I perceive, the wolf art thou.* " ' 
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A book of the same sort and description as the 
* Gulistan ' is the * Baharistan/ or * Spring Garden/ by 
Jami. It is divided into eight chapters, or gardens, 
after the type of the eight gardens of Paradise, and is 
described by Sir Gore Ouseley as a book on ethics and 
education, illustrated by interesting anecdotes, narra- 
tives, apologies, and aphorisms. 

The headings of the chapters are as follows : 

I. ' Aromatic Herbs from the Life of Shaikh Junaid, 
and other Anecdotes of Pious Shaikhs. ' 

II. * Philosophical Ana, or Anecdotes of Philo- 
sophers.* 

III. ' The Blooming of Eealms by Wisdom.' 

IV. * Fruitfulness of the Trees of Liberality and 
Generosity.' 

V. ' Tender State of the Nightingale of the Garden 
of Love.' 

VI. * Breezes of Jocular Sallies.' 

VIL 'Singing Birds of Khyme and Parrots of 
Poetry.' 
VIII. ' On the Natural Language of Dumb Animals.' 

There appears to be no published translation of 
this work in English, excepting the sixth chapter 
done by Mr. C. G. Wilson, entitled ' Persian Wit and 
Humour,' and published by Chatto and Windus in 
1883. In German the * Baharistan ' has been trans- 
lated under the title of *Der Friihlings-garten,' in 1846, 
by Baron von Schlechta-Wssehrd, which now seems 
to be entirely out of print and difficult to procure. 
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' Gulistan/ and is prized in Persia ; but has not yet 
been translated into any European language, though, 
doubtless, this will be done in time. 

In Persia and Central Asia the work is well-known. 
It appears that the Shaikhs of Bahrabad presented a 
copy of it to Ulugh Beg, the celebrated prince and 
astronomer, who caused it to be copied in the most 
handsome manner, and it thus attained great celebrity 
in the countries beyond the Oxus. 

There is not much known about Mu'in-uddin, except 
that he was a native of Jawin, and a man of great 
piety, and a disciple of some distinguished men in 
Sufism and science. He appears to have believed more 
in science than in wealth and station, as he says : 

' The aspirations of most men aim at wealth and 
station, but he who has striven to acquire science, and 
has acquired it, can dispense with all such worldly 
aspirations.' 

The Book of Sindibad ; 

Or, The Story of the King, his Son, the Damsel, and the 
Seven Viziers, will now be noticed. It had been 
partially done into English by Jonathan Scott and 
Forbes Falconer in earlier years ; but Mr. Clouston 
brought out in 1884 a complete version of the book, 
full of notes and information of every sort, and this 
valuable addition to translated Oriental literature 
must be considered as the standard work on the 
subject. 

* The Book of Sindibad ' is probably of Hindu origin. 
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but it has deeply penetrated into Oriental literature 
generally ; and so many versions of the book have 
appeared, that the stories in the different versions 
have been somewhat altered and transposed. 

The origin of the story seems to be founded on the 
well-known verses : 

. * There is in heaven no rage like love to hatred tum'd, 
In hell no fury like a woman scorned.' 

Or, 

* The woman whose love is scorned is worse than poisoa' 

Anyhow, the tale turns upon this episode : A king 
sends his son to be educated by a very wise man, who 
returns him fully accomplished ; but, owing to the 
signs of his horoscope, with an injunction not to speak 
for seven days after his return home. Before the 
king he is silent, but in the women's apartments, one 
of the king s women having made advances to him of 
a somewhat bold character, the good and modest youth 
is so horrified that he forgets the necessity of silence, 
scorns her request, and upbraids her violently. 
Fearing the consequences of her conduct, the woman 
tears her garments, scratches her face, and presents 
herself before the king in great distress. He asks her 
the cause of it; she says that the son, feignmg dumb- 
ness before his father, immediately on entering her 
apartments made violent love to her, and then pro- 
posed that they should poison his majesty. The king 
believed her tale, and ordered the prince to be im- 
mediately put to death. 
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The king's viziers interpose, and, to gain delay, 
relate to the king stories about the craft and malice 
of women, and warn him against undue haste in 
matters of importance. After hearing the stories of 
the viziers, the king sends the prince back to prison. 
At night the damsel counteracts the effects of these 
stories by telling others about the deceitfiilness and 
wicked disposition of men, with the result of inducing 
the king once more to put his son to death. This 
story-telling and counter-story-telling lasts seven 
days, when the prince, being free to speak again, tells 
his version of the affair, relates a number of tales, and 
establishes his innocence. Finally, the king abdicates 
the throne in favour of his son, and retires to practise 
devotion and the duties of religion. 

Mr. Clouston has traced the same story, or sort of 
story, through the literatures of many languages, down 
to the Western book of the * Seven Wise Masters/ and 
he has done his work so thoroughly that further 
explanations on the subject here are unnecessary. 

It remains only to give a few extracts from the 
work itself : 

* When God wills not the destruction of anyone, no 
ingenuity of man can effect it ; and if it be decreed by 
Him, it cannot be countervailed.' 

Applying this to his own case, and taking it for his 
text, the prince relates the story of the guests poisoned 
in consequence of the open milk-dish, the poison 
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dropping into it from the mouth of a snake, which 
was being carried through the air by a stork. 

'"Who wasguilty in this instance?" asked theprince ; 
" and who ought to have been punished ? One said the 
female slave, because she did not cover up the milk. 
Another said the stork was to blame for having the 
snake in his mouth. Another suggested the snake, 
for dropping its venom into the milk. A fourth 
added, the giver of the entertainment, who left it to his 
slave to fetch the milk. The prince then said, " All 
these opinions are mistaken. No one was to blame ; 
it was the decree of God." ' 

* " There are four things," continued the prince, 
*' about which the wise do not distress themselves : 

* ** First. One's daily bread, for however scant it may 
be, it will undoubtedly suffice to conduct one to his 
grave. 

* " Second. Death, which none can avert or retard, 
and which ought, therefore, to be met with resigna- 
tion. 

* " Third. One's destiny, which will not cease to 
attend a man notwithstanding all his exertions. 

' " Fourth. Distress, which neither the wise nor the 
foolish can remedy." ' 

' One is constantly engaged in devotion, another is 
for ever in the tavern. Who leads the one to the 
street of the tavern ? who draws the other to the 
practice of devotion ?' 

' Many a man, though immersed in the water, has 
reached the shore, while the sailor has not seen it. 
Many an alchemist has gone to the grave poor and 
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naked as he first entered the world ; many a grave- 
digger has found unexpectedly the treasure of Faridun. 
The one and the other events are alike the ordinance 
of God. Whatever He decrees inevitably happens. 
If a man undergoes imprisonment and chains, it is not 
the order of anyone, but the decree of destiny.' 

To these ideas must be attributed much of the 
patience and resignation with which Orientals generally 
bear the ups and downs of life. Their philosophy 
is summed up in the words, *What has been, has 
been,' and * What will be, will be,' and that every- 
body must fulfil his destiny. 

The * Bakhtyar-nama ' or ' Story of the Prince Bakh- 
tjar,' is a very interesting Persian romance. It is sup- 
posed to have been written not earlier than the end 
of the thirteenth century, and not later than the end 
of the fourteenth ; but the name of the author is ap- 
parently unknown. It was first translated into 
English by Sir William Ouseley, in 1800, while a free 
rendering of it was done into French by Mr. Lescal- 
lier in 1805. 

In 1883, however, Mr, Clouston brought out a new 
edition, under the following title, * The Bakhtyar-nama, 
a Persian Eomance, translated from a manuscript text 
by Sir William Ouseley, with Introduction and Notes.' 

The outline of the story is briefly this, A king, on 
return from hunting, happens to meet his vizier's 
daughter starting to rejoin her father at a place 
where he had gone on duty. The king by chance 
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On his way to the place of execution Bakhtyar is 
recognised by his adopted father, the robber chief, 
who, with his companions, rescues the young man from 
the hands of the guards, and then solicits an audience 
of the king. 

After an interview with the king, and certain ex- 
planations about the youth, the clothes and the jewels 
that were found with him at the well are produced. 
The king then recognises these, and admits that 
JBakhtyar is his long-lost son, takes him to the queen, 
his mother, who admits that she accused him falsely 
at the instigation of the viziers. These gentlemen 
are immediately executed, and the king resigns his 
throne to his son ; the robber chief is made chief 
vizier, his companions rewarded with honourable 
appointments, and Bakhtyar then rules for many 
years with the usual justice, wisdom, and generosity. 

The * Tutinama,* or * Tales of a Parrot,' is a story- 
book of the same sort and style as the two preceding 
ones. It was originally written in Persian by Nakh- 
shabi, the poetical name of the author ; but it is not 
known for certain when he flourished, or when he 
died, though the date of a.d. 1330 is given by 
Pertsch. It is supposed to have been founded on an 
old Sanscrit work, not now extant, but of which the 
* Suka-Saptati,' or ' Seventy Tales of a Parrot,' also in 
Sanscrit, was only an abstract. Copies of Nakhshabi's 
work, which was well done, the stories well told, and 
the verses not bad, are now rare, and the book itself 
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has been superseded to a certaia extent by Kadiri's 
abridgment, written probably about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Of this abridgment a 
translation along with the manuscript in Persian was 
published at Calcutta, and reprinted in London in 
1801. 

Previous to this publication twelve stories of Nakh- 
shabi's were well done into English by Gerraus, in 
1792 ; but unfortunately this work was not continued, 
while Kadiri only produces thirty-five stories out of 
the fifty-two contained in the original work. There 
appears to be no complete translation of the whole 
book in English, which is to be regretted, as most of 
the stories are good, and many of them to be found 
in other Sanscrit, Persian, and Arabic story-books. 

There is said to be a complete French translation 
in manuscript, together with the Persian original, at 
Munich, in the Royal Library, and some portions have 
also been translated into German. About these last 
Mr. Clouston writes, * that the eighth night was 
translated by Brockhaus, in 1843, in a German 
weekly paper ; and the first, seventh, eleventh, and 
forty-eighth, by Kosegarten, in an appendix to Iken's 
translation (Stuttgart, 1822) of Kadiri's abridgment.' 

The outline of the story is simple enough, A 
prince of former times named Ahmed Sultan was 
wealthy and prosperous, but had no son* By prayer 
and intercession the boon is granted, and a son is bom 
to him, who is called Miemun, or Auspicious. The 
youth is brought up and educated carefully, and 

8—2 
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married to a fair damsel named Khojisteh, or Pros- 
perous, 

One day Miemun goes to the bazaar, and buys a 
wonderful parrot, who recommends himself on the 
plea that the meanest art that he possesses is to know 
the past and the future. On the strength of a tip 
about the future, Miemun makes a good thing out of 
spikenard, and became so pleased and delighted with 
the conversation of the bird that he bought a sharuk, 
OP mina (a species of starling), to keep the parrot 
company. 

Miemun shortly afterwards has to start on a long 
journey, and before leaving commends the parrot and 
the starling to his wife, adding : * Whenever you have 
business to transact, or any weighty affair occurs, 
never carry your intentions into execution without 
their advice and consent.' 

After six months of sorrow and grief on the part of 
Khojisteh for her absent husband, a prince of another 
country comes that way, and happening to see Kho- 
jisteh, falls violently in love with her, and this is re- 
ciprocated. After the usual interviews of the Eastern 
go-between, whose functions are fully described by 
Vatsyayana in his * Kama Sutra,' a meeting is ar- 
ranged, and Khojisteh consents to visit the prince 
after midnight, remarking that * as day reveals, night 
casts a veil over our actions,' quite in the terms of 
the only erotic poem that Macaulay ever wrote, and 
called . ' 



/ 
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'MADONNA/ 

* stay, Madonna ! stay ; 
'Tis not the dawn of day 

That marks the skies with yonder opal streak : 

The stars in silence shine, 

Then press thy lips to mine, 
And rest upon my neck thy fervid cheek* 

* sleep. Madonna ! sleep ; 
Leave tiu to watch and weep 

O'er the sad memory of departed joys, 

O'er hope's extinguished beam, 

O'er fancy's vanished dream, 
0*er all that nature gives and man destroys. 

* wake, Madonna ! wake ; 
Even now the purple lake 

Is dappled o'er with amber flakes of light ; 

A glow is on the hill, 

And every trickling rill 
In golden threads leaps down from yonder height 

* fly, Madonna ! fly. 
Lest day and envy spy 

What only love and night may safely kno\)r : 

Fly and tread softly, dear. 

Lest those who hate us hear 
The sound of thy light footsteps as they go.* 

Before going to the prince, however, the lady 
thinks that she ought to consult the birds, and argues 
thus to herself: 'As I am a woman, and the starling 
is also a female, she will certainly listen to my words 
on the present occasion, and give me leave to visit the 
prince.' She therefore stated her case, and was rather 
astonished when the starling said positively that she 
should not think of going, and forbade her to do any 
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^-uch thing. But as love had now gained ascendancy 
over her, she got into a rage, pulled the bird out of 
the cage, and struck her with such violence on the 
ground that the poor starling died then and there. 

Khojisteh, still angry, then goes to the parrot and 
represents her case, with all the particulars down to 
the starling's death. The parrot was endowed with 
understanding, and at once thought to himself that if 
he refused and raised objections, he also would be 
murdered. He therefore said to the lady in the 
softest tones imaginable : * The starling was a female, 
many of whom are deficient in wisdom, for which 
reason those who are wise themselves ought not to 
reveal their secrets to any of the sex. Be not now 
uneasy or unsettled in your mind, for as long as my 
soul continues in my body I will exert my endeavours 
in this business of yours, and will gratify your in- 
clinations. God forbid it should actually so happen, 
but if this secret of yours should be divulged and 
your husband hear of it, I will make peace and tran- 
quillity between you and him, like the parrot of 
Ferukh Beg.* 

Khojisteh asked : * What is the story of the parrot 
of Ferukh Beg ? Tell it to me at fuU length.' The 
parrot then tells her the story, and when it is concluded 
says : * Arise quickly now, and go to the prince, that 
your promise may not be broken or violated.' But 
just at that instant the dawn of day appeared, so 
Khojisteh did not go that night to the prince, but 
went to her own bed instead^ 
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This goes on for a series of nights. The lady 
dresses herself beautifully, and comes to the parrot 
for permission to visit the prince. Every night the 
parrot urges her to go, but always quotes some senti- 
ment to which is attached a tale, and Khojisteh, 
anxious to hear the story, is again detained till dawn, 
when it is too late to go. 

Finally Miemun returns, and, missing the starling, 
asks what had become of the bird. Before Khojisteh 
could reply, the parrot said : ' Kequire of me a re- 
lation of all the adventures of the starling, and of 
Khojisteh.' Miemun said, * Speak ;' and the parrot 
tells all the particulars, and it ends unfortunately for 
Khojisteh, as Miemun puts her to death. 

*The Shamsah-va-Quhquhah ' is a Persian story- 
book, written by Mirza Berkhordar Turkman. It is 
named after two viziers, Shamsah and Quhquhah, 
whose adventures are narrated in the beginning of 
the work, it being customary to name the book after 
the tale which is either the first or considered to be 
the most important. It is usual to give two or more 
names to a book, and accordingly this one bears like- 
wise the title of ' Mahboob-u'quloob,' the * Beloved of 
Hearts,' or * Heart's Delight.' 

The author, it would appear, was a Turkoman ; but 
in his preface he does not say much about his personal 
affairs, and does not mention where or when he com- 
posed his book. It is to be gathered from his re- 
marks that he led a wandering life for some time, and 
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met with much encouragement at Isfahan, where he 
found patrons who were delighted to hear him recite 
some of his tales,. He afterwards went to Hirat, 
where he appears also to have been much patronized 
for his literary, attainments and social qualities. 
Being a devout man, and impelled by his wandering 
instincts, he started on a pilgrimage to the holy 
shrine of Mashad. On his way he was robbed by 
the Kozaks in the ' desert of Khwarizm, who took 
everything from our author, and destroyed all his 
books and manuscripts. Betaking himself then to a 
more secure place, which he does not name (probably 
Isfahan), at the request of his friends he re-wrote 
from memory all his tales ; and nothing more is to be 
learnt from the preface, which contains many reflec- 
tions and poetical effusions. 

The work begins with a chapter ' On the Necessity of 
Politeness ;' then follow five dissertations, the first ' On 
the Behaviour of a Householder such as to procure 
himself Happiness in this World and in the next ;' the 
second * On the Education of Children ;' the third * On 
the Advantages of foUowing a Trade or a Profession ;' 
the fourth treats of * Hospitality ;' and the fifth * On 
Gratitude for the Benefits received from God.* 

After this come five chapters : 

I. * On Civility, Humility, and Modesty, which are 
the Virtues on which Amicable Intercourse with all 
Conditions of Men is based.' 

II. * Good Manners, and Abstention from Injuring 
Others by Word or Deed/ 
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III. * Equanimity in Prosperity and Adversity, and 
Kesignation to the Will of God in All Things/ 

IV. ' On Friendship, or Association ; the Choice of a 
Suitable Companion, and Kejection of an Uncongenial 
or Base One/ 

. V. ' Advantages of Contentment, and the Meanness 
of Envy and Covetousness.* 

And in conclusion is told the story of * Kana and 
Zyba.' 

All the principles and sentiments contained in the 
above-mentioned dissertations and chapters are illus- 
trated by tales, and though the whole work has not 
been regularly translated, Mr. Kehatsek took a number 
of stories out of it and published them in two books, 
one called 'Fortune and Misfortune,' the other 
* Amusing Stories.' Both of these works were 
printed in Bombay in 1870 and 1871 ; but they are 
now out of print, and only to be procured with very 
great difficulty. 

As regards ' Fortune and Misfortune,* Mr. Kehatsek 
says : ' These two tales were designed by their author, 
Mirza Berkhordar Turkman, to illustrate the doctrine 
that all the efforts of men, either for good or for evil, 
are powerless, and that the influence of fate is para- 
mount in all things. The hero of the first tale is 
Nassur, and of the second Farrahraz ; both undergo a 
variety of natural and supernatural, lucky and unlucky 
adventures, until they finally come to a happy ter- 
mination.* 

' Fortune and Misfortune ' is full of stories about 
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the luckiness or unluckiness of certain individuals 
whose histories are given. The author makes out that 
some persons are lucky all their lives, others always 
unlucky ; some are lucky the first part of their lives, or 
during portions of their lives, and then unlucky, and 
vice versd. Also that men bring good or bad luck to 
towns and countries under various circumstances. 

There is doubtless an element called luck which 
seems to preside over the destiny of men, women, 
and children, as also over horses and animals 
generally, and indeed over houses and ships ; but it 
is impossible to define it, or trace it to its source. Of 
course, cause and effect can be traced through every- 
thing ; but the accidental meeting of a person in the 
street causes often wonderful effects, which would 
never perhaps have taken place except for that chance 
interview. Ought it to be called Providence, Chance, 
or Destiny ? who can say ? The easiest solution is, 
' The Will of God be done ;' a phrase which covers 
everything, and about which we equally know 
nothing. 

In one of these stories, however, a king said to his 
vizier : * I have full confidence in your intellect and 
experience, but I place no faith in your belief about 
good and ill luck, because both of them are mere 
words, and depend entirely upon circumstances : thus, 
for instance, if a man be intelligent and honest and 
manages his affairs properly, he will certainly have 
good-luck; but a careless fool must naturally meet 
with ill-luck. 
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* VERSES. 

* Every man is the master of his own fortune, 

According to his character and strength of mind ; 
One as Lukman, wise and opportune, 

The other as crazy Majnun you will find. 
The nightingale among roses dwells, 

The owl in rums abides. 
But intellect every ascent tells. 

And the fool his own folly chides.* 

The vizier replied : * What your majesty says is but 
the sequel of my assertion, because the intellectual 
qualities of every individual depend upon his horo- 
scope and the propitious or unpropitious positions of 
the stars, and according to these a man is either 
lucky or unlucky* Moreover, we often see that in- 
telligent and good men do not prosper, whilst fools 
and rogues succeed in all their undertakings.' 

After some further conversation it was determined 
to keep an account of the doings of an unlucky man 
called Shoayb ; and in due course the vizier produced 
the document in which all the misfortunes connected 
with Shoayb were recorded, and it was calculated that 
within the space of twelve days, owing to his bad luck 
or evil genius, one thousand five hundred men had 
lost their lives, besides the injuries suffered by those 
who had been wounded and who had lost their 
property. 

In his preface to the twenty-eight ' Amusing 
Stories/ Mr. Rehatsek writes : * In elegance and 
beauty of style the " Shamsah '' considerably sur- 
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passes the general run of prose compositions, and is 
difficult enough to repel anyone who has not acquired 
a tolerable knowledge of Persian by a regular course 
of study/ The translator has introduced a good 
flowery style, so as to show the wonderful phrases and 
idioms under which Persian authors often represent 
their ideas, and of which the following is a speci- 
men : 

' Once upon a time there were three whales of the 
sea of fraud and deceit, three dragons of the nature 
of thunder and the quickness of lightning, three 
defamers of honour and reputation, namely, three 
men -deceiving, lascivious women, each of whom had 
from the chancery of her cunning issued the diploma 
of turmoil to a hundred cities and countries, and in 
the arts of fraud they accounted Satan as an admiring 
spectator in the theatre of their stratagems. One of 
them was sitting in the court of justice of the Kazi's 
embrace, the second was the precious gem of the 
bazaar-master's diadem of compliance, and the third 
was the beazle and ornament of the signet-ring of the 
life and soul of the superintendent of police. They 
were constantly entrapping the fawns of the prairie of 
deceit, with the grasp of cunning, and plundered the 
wares of the caravan of tranquillity of hearts of 
strangers and acquaintances by means of the edge of 
the scimitar of fraud. One day this trefoil of roguery 
met at the public bath, and, according to their homo- 
geneous nature, they intermingled as intimately as the 
comb with the hair ; they tucked up their garment of 
amity to the waist of union, entered the tank of 
agreement, seated themselves in the hot-house of love, 
and poured from the dish of f^ll^'' ^^^ ^neans of the 
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key of hypocrisy, the water of profusion upon the head 
of intercourse ; they rubbed with the brush of fami- 
liarity and the soap of affection the stains of jealousies 
from each other's limbs. After a while, when they 
had brought the pot of concord to boil by the fire of 
mutual laudation, they warmed the bath of association 
with the breeze of kindness, and came out. In the 
dressing-room all three of them happened simul- 
taneously to find a ring, the gem of which surpassed 
the imagination of the jeweller of destiny, and the 
like of which he had never beheld in the storehouse 
of possibility. The finger of covetousness of each of 
the three women pointed to the ring,' and the right of 
its possession became the object of dispute among 
them ; but after their controversy had been protracted 
to an undue length, the mother of the bath-man, who 
had for years practised under the sorcerer Shamsah, 
and had learnt all sorts of tricks from him, stepped 
forward and said, " I am a woman that has seen the 
world, and I have experienced many events of this 
kind ; something has occurred to me with reference to 
this matter, and if you will listen to my advice your 
difficulty will be solved. As I am a faithful and 
honest person, you must entrust the ring to me. 
Each of you must sow the seed of deception into the 
field of her husband's folly ; and she, the arrow of 
whose fraud will settle deepest in the target of 
imbecility of her spouse, and the rose of whose act, 
being watered by the art and care of diligence, will 
flourish more than the plants of her competitors, shall, 
after due investigation by myself, be put in possession 
of the much-coveted ring." All three of the women 
agreed to this proposal, and surrendered the ring to 
the old hag. The wife of the Kazi said, " I shall be 
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the first who writes the incantation upon the name of 
the Kazi." Accordingly they dressed in the robe of 
cunning, put on the mantle of deception, and departed 
to their respective domiciles.'. 

The three tricks played upon their respective hus- 
bands by the three women are then detailed in full, 
and at great length — too long to be given here. Suffi- 
cient to state the outlines of the stories. 

The Kazi's wife knows that a certain carpenter, who 
lived close to her, was very much in love with her. 
She sent her maid to him with a message to say that 
the flame of his love had taken effect upon her heart, 
and that he must make a subterranean passage be- 
tween his house and her dwelling, so that they might 
communicate with each other freely by means of the 
mine. The carpenter dug the passage, and the lady 
pays him a visit, and says to him, * To-morrow I shall 
come here, and you must bring the Kazi to marry me 
to you.' The next day the Kazi goes to his office; the 
lady goes to the carpenter's house, and sends him to 
bring her husband, the Kazi, to marry them. The 
carpenter fetches him, and, as the Kazi hopes for a 
good present, he comes willingly enough, but is much 
surprised at the extreme likeness between the bride 
and his own wife. The more he looks at her, the 
more he is in doubt ; and at last, offering some excuse 
to fetch something, rushes off* to his own house, but 
was forestalled by his spouse, who entered it through 
the passage, and on his arrival was lying down on her 
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bed. The Kazi makes some excuses for his sudden 
entry into her room, and, after some words, goes back 
to the carpenter's house; but his wife had preceded 
him, and was sitting in her place. Again he began 
the ceremony, but was attracted by a black mole on 
the comer of the bride's lip, which he could have 
sworn was the same as that possessed by his wife. 
Making more excuses, and in spite of the remon- 
strances of the carpenter, he hurried back to his house ; 
but his wife had again got there before him, and he 
found her reading a book, and much astonished at his 
second visit. She suggests tha.t he is mad, and he 
?idmits that his conduct is curious, and returns to the 
parpenters house to complete the ceremony. This is 
again frequently interrupted, but finally he marries 
his own wife to the carpenter, and, having behaved in 
such an extraordinary manner throughout, is sent off 
to a lunatic asylum. 

The wife of the bazaar-master then plays her trick. 
She invites her would-be lover, the son of a banker, to 
put on a woman's veil and come to a feast at her 
house. On his arrival, she took him into the inner 
apartment, spoke loving words to him, undressed him, 
and told him to remain comfortably there until she 
returned, bringing with her the requisite refresh- 
ments. She then leaves him, and tells one of her 
female attendants to cause it to arrive to the ears of 
the bazaar-master that his wife had brought a strange 
man to the house, etc., etc. This being done, she 
returns to her lover, and is engaged in talking to him 
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when she hears her husband approaching. The young 
man being dreadfully alarmed, the lady opens a 
chest and says, ' Conceal yourself in this box until I 
see what will come of this affair/ Accordingly she 
locked up the young man, and then went. to meet her 
husband, to whom she relates the whole story, with a 
long dissertation on the subject of love; and finally 
presents him with the key of the box, which the hus- 
band accepts from her hand. The lady bursts out 
laughing, and exclaims, ' I remember, but you forget. 
Give me such and such a present.' [This old game is 
played by two persons. The one cannot accept any- 
thing from the other, and vice versdy without first 
repeating the above words, and whoever fails to do 
this is bound to pay a forfeit or give a present. It is 
also called * Philippine,' * Diadeste,' etc.] The husband, 
disgusted at losing, and thinking it a joke of his wife, 
throws down the key of the chest and leaves the house, 
while she eventually lets out the lover. 

This story is well known both in the East and 
West. Balzac gives it in his postscript to the 
* Physiologic du Mariage ' in a slightly altered form, 
while other authors have also told it in various 
ways. 

It is now the turn of the wife of the superintendent 
of police. She first, by a stratagem, gets hold of the 
dr^ss of a Kalandar (a kind of Mahomedan monk), 
and then invites her husband to take tea with her 
alone, arid to partake of vario"« zin^a of sweetmeats. 
This he willingly agrees tr \f\ is reposing 
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she puts an opiate into the sweetmeat, and gives it to 
him to eat. He consequently goes off into a deep 
sleep. She then, with the assistance of her servants, 
shaves her husband's beard and moustache, makes 
some tattoo marks on his body, dresses him up in 
the garments of the Kalandar, and tells her servants 
to take him to the monastery of the Kalandar whose 
clothes she had obtained previously, and who had 
fled. This is done, and the superintendent, on 
waking from his drugged slumber, is perfectly 
astonished to find where he is, looks at his clothes 
and the tattoo marks, and perceives that his beard is 
also gone. However, he gets up and starts off for his 
own house, where he tries to get in, but is set on by 
his wife and servants, and called a shameless Kalandar, 
trying to get into the house of the superintendent of 
police. Finally he is put to flight and pursued by all 
the little boys, who pelt him with stones and expel 
him from the town. 

The poor man wanders about for a month, and then 
returns to the monastery in the town where he first 
found himself, being afraid to go to his own house. 
His wife, hearing this, sends a servant there, who by 
artifice gives him another drug, and, when he is sound 
asleep from its effects, carries him back to his own 
house. There his wife dresses him in his own 
clothes, and begins to bake sweetmeats again. After 
some time the husband moves, and she exclaims, 
' superintendent, do not sleep so much. I told you 
that we were to spend this day in joy and pleasure ; 

9 
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it was not fair of you to pass the time so lazily/ The 
superintendent opens his eyes, and is astonished at 
finding himself at home and in his own clothes. 
He sits up and says, ' Wife, things have happened to 
me which I can scarcely describe/ She replies, 
• From the uneasy motions which you have made in 
your sleep, it appears that you must have had extra- 
ordinary dreams/ He says, ^ Dreams indeed ! From 
the moment I lay down I have experienced the most 
strange adventures/ His wife then declares that he 
had eaten too much, and had been sufi'ering from bad 
dreams and an indigestion, to which the Superinten- 
dent assents. 

The three ladies then went, according to the agree- 
ment, to the bath to tell their stories to the old hag, 
and receive her award. To their very great surprise, 
they were informed that the old woman had gone 
to another country, had outwitted them all, and had 
kept the coveted ring for herself. 

*The Adventures of Hatim Tai/ 

This is a Persian romance, which was translated by 
Duncan Forbes, and printed for the first time in 
England in 1830. A second edition was produced in 
India in 1836, and another edition was reprinted by 
Janardan Eamchandraji in Bombay in 1869. The 
work, though a fiction in its character, purports to 
describe the character of a man well known for the 
liberality of his disposition and the magnanimity of 
his heart, as the true benefactor of mnnkind, and is 
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thus calculated to convey a clear conception of the 
characteristics of Oriental life and modes of thought. 
His name is often mentioned in the * Arabian 
Nights/ 

Forbes, in his preface to the first translation, has 
described the work as containing a due portion of the 
supernatural. But ^ among the natives of Persia and 
Hindustan the belief in demons, fairies, magicians 
with their enchanted palaces, and talismans and 
charms, is as prevalent as it was in Europe in the 
chivalrous ages that succeeded the Crusades. Hence the 
most celebrated works of fiction in the East abound 
with the incredible, the wild, and the marvellous, like 
the productions of the bards and story-tellers of 
Provence and their imitators, which enchanted 
Europe from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries.' 

The work itself is read with admiration and listened 
to with delight throughout the East, where the name 
of Hatim is synonymous with liberality. One of the 
highest compliments that can be paid to a generous 
man is to call him the Hatim of his day. 

Hatim himself, commonly called Hatim Tai, or 
Hatim bin Ubaid bin Sa id, chief of the tribe of Tai, 
lived in the latter half of the sixth century of the 
Christian era. His native country was Yemen, or 
Arabia Felix, but it is uncertain what were the 
extent or resources of his domains. Throughout his 
life he was celebrated for his justice, wisdom, affa- 
bility, bravery, and generosity; and he died a.d. 579, 
the eighth or ninth year after the birth of Muhammad. 

9—2 
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According to D'Herbelot, his tomb is still to be seen 
at a small village called Anwarz, in Arabia. He 
devoted his life and person to the service of humanity. 
The adventures of Hatim Tai are told in the 
romance, which consists of a short introduction 
describing his ancestors and his own virtues, and 
seven chapters, in all of which Hatim is the hero. 
The stories hang upon seven questions, asked by a 
fair and rich lady named Husn Banu, who declines to 
marry any person unless he obtains answers to these 
questions, which are as follow : 

1. * What I saw once, I long for a second time.* 

2. ' Do good, and cast it upon the waters.' 

3. ' Do no evil ; if you do, such shall you meet 
with.' 

4. ' He who speaks the truth is always tranquil.' 

5. * Let him bring an account of the mountain of 
Nida.' 

6. ' Let him produce a pearl of the size of a duck's 

egg-' 

7. ' Let him bring an account of the bath of Ba^- 

gard.' 

A prince falls in love with the lady, and is told first 
to bring the answers to the above questions before his 
suit could be listened to. He wanders forth in a very 
vague way, not knowing where to go or what to do. 
By chance he meets Hatim Tai, to whom he tells his 
story, and who interests himself in the matter and 
undertakes to find the answers to the questions. 
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Hatim's adventures in search of them are then given, 
and are most wonderful adventures indeed. Finally 
he succeeds in obtaining the answers, and, having 
done this^ disposes of the lady by marrying her to 
the prince, which seems to have been agreeable to 
everybody. 

* The Bahar-i-Danish,' or ' Garden of Know- 
ledge,' 

Is an Oriental romance written by one Inayat-Ullah, 
in Persian, during the reign of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
A.D. 1650. It was translated by Mr, Jonathan Scott 
into English, and printed by him in 1799. His 
work was reprinted by Janardan Eamchandraji in 
Bombay, 1870; and in the publishers notice it is 
stated that Scott's translation is far superior in fidelity 
and elegance to that of Dow, which is so free that it is 
more a paraphrase than a translation. 

The book is professedly an adaptation into Persian 
of a number of current stories which were popular in 
India long before the Mahomedan conquest. The 
infidelity of womankind is the main theme treated 
upon, and the stories were intended to wean a young 
prince, named Jahandar Sultan, the only son of a 
former Emperor of Hindustan, from a fatal love he 
had entertained for a beauty whom he had never seen 
except in a picture, and of whom he had never heard 
anything except from the mouth of a parrot, in the 
following manner. The prince was one day asked by 
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a conceited harem beauty whether there was any 
woman in the world more lovely than herself. At 
this question the favourite parrot laughed, and being 
importuned, told the prince that the daughter of a 
neighbouring emperor, by name Bahrawar Banu 
(Fortunate Lady) was in every way a Peri among the 
Peris of the world. These words ensnared the affec- 
tions of the prince ; he became perfectly disconsolate, 
and sent a most skilful painter with his own portrait 
to the capital of the neighbouring emperor, with 
instructions to paint the princess true to life. The 
painter succeeded in his mission, and exchanged the 
pictures. As soon as the prince's first impressions 
were confirmed by the portrait, he gave himself up to 
the object of his love, and thought alone about his 
beloved idol. The emperor tried all remedies to wean 
his son from his fatal passion, and among the most 
effective remedies the courtiers hit upon the plan of 
relating to the prince strange tales and surprising 
anecdotes in debasement of women, and holding fortli 
the inconstancy of the fair sex, hoping that such 
a remedy might prove beneficial to the fever of his 
madness. 

The stories of the courtiers did not do the prince 
much good, or lessen in any degree the sufferings of 
the love -sick swain. Doubtless the best way to deal 
with a youth suffering such agonies is the way the 
gallant Major Pendennis dealt with his nephew 
Arthur, when that young man was most violently 
in love with the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
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Fotheringay, nee Costigan. The major showed great 
wisdom and knowledge of the world in meeting the 
circumstances of that case. Anyhow, the prince con- 
tinued to love in spite of the stories, and finally, after 
the usual crosses of fate and accident, he is united 
with the princess, and, with certain ups and downs, 
they live happily together, and die the same day — the 
axjme of happiness. 

The stories in this book are on the whole full of fun 
and amusement, but considerably exaggerated. They 
must not be accepted as conveying any correct repre- 
sentation of national manners, or setting forth any 
particular moral ; but must be taken for what they axe 
worth as combinations of comedy, and of a kind which 
make the pieces given at the Palais Eoyal Theatre in 
Paris often so absurd, but yet so amusing. Anyhow, 
the stories will be found sufficiently amusing in their 
way, and fully equal to the tales of the same kind 
produced in Europe in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, in many of which woman's 
wisdom, wit, and wickedness played as prominent a 
part as in the stories collected by the good author, 
Inayat-Ullah. 

A complete summary of the book itself, or even a 
transcript of some of the stories, would prolong this 
chapter to an extent incompatible with the design of 
the present work. Amongst the tales themselves, the 
story about the way in which the woman pretended to 
die and got buried so as to get rid of her husband, 
and is then disinterred and carried ofi* by her lover. 
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ends fatally for all parties. The manner in which the 
young and simple Brahman is taught the mysteries of 
the Tirrea Veda, or fifth Veda, by five women in five 
difi'erent ways, is amusing. The subject of the power 
of quitting one's own body, and entering into another 
body at pleasure, is also dealt with, as it is in all 
Oriental books, and lately in an English one with 
great success. The judgment of the bird is given in 
the case of the youth who was sitting under the wall 
of the vizier's palace, and looking at his face in a 
mirror, when the minister s daughter passing op the 
terrace, the reflection of her person appeared in the 
glass, and the young man, in the ardour of admira- 
tion, had kissed the mirror several times, for which 
crime he was going to be punished. The starling 
cried out, ' Let them put the young man in the sun, 
and inflict a hundred stripes upon his shadow/ This 
can be compared with other such stories, viz., the 
woman and the touch of the silver, the baker and 
the chink of the money, the playing of the music 
and the listening to it, and the payment in hope, 
by Rabelais, Chaucer, and other early authors. The 
story of the woman, the two men, and the five eggs, 
and the equal division of them among the three, 
appears to have been omitted. 

In conclusion, a perusal of all the story-books 
mentioned in my ' Early Ideas,' such as * The Pancha 
Tantra ;* ' The Hitopodesa ;' * The Katha Sarit Sagara ;' 
' The Adventures of the Ten Youths ;' ' The Twenty- 
five Stories of a Demon ;' ^* 'y-two Stories 
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of the Speaking Statues ;* ' The Adventures of 
Vickramaditya, King of Oojein ;* and a perusal of the 
twelve books given in this chapter, would prepare the 
reader for a proper understanding of the ' Arabian 
Nights,' in which series many of these stories are 
either included, or served up with a strong resem- 
blance. 

Of all Oriental collections of fiction, the * Arabian 
Nights/ as they are vulgarly called, or * The Thousand 
Nights and One Night,' as they are properly called, 
display the greatest ingenuity, both in the way the 
stories are put together and in the manner in which 
they are told. Luckily Oriental scholars have felt 
that, and Lane, Payne, and Burton have supplied us 
with translations, all of a very interesting character. 
Lane's version is incomplete, but good for children ; 
Payne's, printed by the Villon Society, is more com- 
plete and agreeable in style, for the use of men and 
women ; while Burton's, printed by the Kama 
Sashtra Society, is most complete and lively in style, 
for the use of men and students, and full of every 
kind of Oriental knowledge and information. 

A book in one or two volumes, containing the cream 
of all Eastern tales, stories, and romances that have 
as yet been translated or appeared in print, still 
remains to be done, and would doubtless be an in- 
teresting and entertaining work, and not too long to 
weary the seeker after novelty in the nineteenth 
century. 



CHAPTER VL 

DOMESTIC MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

If five accomplished and intelligent British matrons, 
aided by two female experts, were requested to prepare 
a work upon our own domestic manners and customs, 
they could hardly produce a more interesting and 
entertaining one than the * Kitabi Kulsum Naneh/ 
written by five Persian ladies, assisted by two other 
female functionaries. Whether the book was really 
written by women is an open question ; still it con- 
tains a great deal of what may be called female matter, 
as the headings of its twelve chapters show : 

I. ' Of those Laws which are deemed imperative.' 

II. ' Of Eules concerning the Bath.' 

III. ' Concerning Prayers and Fast-days.' 

IV. * Of Singing and Instrumental Music ; and of 
the Women of Shiraz, Georgia, Circassia, Isfahan, and 
Tabriz.' 

V. * Of the Nuptial Night.' 

VI. ' Of Pregnancy and Child-birth.' 

VIL ' Of the Conduct of the Wife to her Husband, 
Mother-in-law, and other Relations.' 
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VIII. ' Of Charms, and the Means of destroying the 
Eflfects of Witchcraft, with divers other Ordinances.' 

IX. * Of Guests and Visitors, and the Lucky Periods 
of their Coming and Departure.' 

X. * Of Male and Female Gossips, and Intimates.' 

XI. ' Of the Composition of Semnu for Presents.' 

XII. ' Of Fruits and Flowers as Symbols of Feeling 
and Passion.' 

An abridged translation of this work was prepared 
by Mr. James Atkinson, and printed by the Oriental 
Translation Fund in 1832. In his preface Mr. 
Atkinson says : 

* This is a specimen of Persian humour, a jen 
desprit founded upon female customs and supersti- 
tions. It pretends to be a grave work, and is in fact 
a circle of domestic observances, treated with the 
solemnity of a code of laws, by five matron lawgivers, 
assisted by two others. The original manuscript is 
called " Kitabi Kulsum Naneh," Kulsum Naneh being 
the name of the principal lady judge whose rules and 
maxims are therein recorded, especially on the house- 
hold rights and privileges ("les petites morales," as 
the French call them) of Persian women.' 

It is proper to remark that in the things to be 
done, or not to be done, there are four degrees of 
obligation, described as follows : (1) Necessary or ex- 
pedient ; (2) Desirable ; (3) According to the laws 
and traditions of Muhammad ; (4) Imperative or 
absolutely necessary. As examples of the application 
of these terms the following may be quoted : 
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* If a woman, whilst engaged in prayer, should 
happen to discover her husband speaking to a strange 
damsel, it is expedient for her to pause and listen 
attentively to what passes between them, and if 
necessary to put an end to their conversation/ 

Again, when a women has not been to the baths for 
a considerable period, she ought to take whatever 
there is in the house of her husband to pay the ex- 
penses of the bath. And it is necessary that she 
should scold and fight with her husband, at least 
once or twice a day, till she obtains from him the 
amount required. 

Again, it is desirable for. every person who has any 
taste for pleasure and luxurious indulgence to play on 
the drum, the dyra, and other instruments. Every 
house that can boast of music is blessed, and blesses 
others, and it is a great sin ever to be without the 
charm of harmonious sounds. 

Again, with reference to the wedding-night, it is 
necessary to throw sweetmeats at the newly-married 
couple, and this is called the opening of good-luck. It 
is also necessary to dance in a circle, and the women 
must sing the following ditty so loud that their voices 
are heard in the houses and bazaars : 

* Be it. Be it, Be it, ever blessed be 
This night ! What night 1 the night of fulfilled desire ! 
In our house we have lights, illuminations ! 
The bride is here, the groom frantic with joy ! 
May he, May he, May he, ever blessed be T 

It is necessary that a handsome wo^^^ should 
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throw the night-dress of the bridegroom at the head 
of the bride, because this will bring her good-luck, and 
make the husband constant and true to his wife, and 
it is lucky for both to sleep on one pillow. Special 
care must be taken that an ugly black woman does 
not throw the sleeping apparel, for that would be 
highly injurious to the wedded pair. 

Again, should there be no convenient opportunity 
for prayer on the nuptial night, the omission is not 
considered of any consequence. On the following day 
it is usual for the company to re-assemble and play on 
the dyra and dance. For the company to dance is 
necessary ; for the bride, according to the laics ami 
traditions of Muhammad^ though some think it is 
only necessary. And when the bride is taken to the 
house of her husband it is imperative or absolutely 
necessary that everyone i-elated to the bride should 
carry along with them an offering of sweetmeats. 

These good matrons have made out that there are 
three sorts of men : (1) A proper man ; (2) Half a 
man ; (3) A Hupul-hupla. And they describe them 
as follows : — A proper man at once supplies whatever 
necessaries or indulgences his wife may require ; he 
never presumes to go out without his wife's per- 
mission, or do anything contrary to her wish. Your 
half-man of the second class is a very poor snivelling 
wretch, always meddling ; with but little furniture in his 
house, and just bread and salt enough for bare subsis- 
tence ; never on any occasion enjoying the least degree 
of comfort. The wife sits in his house and works, and 
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all she earns is applied to procure food and lights. It 
is therefore expedient or necessary for that industrious 
woman to reply harshly to whatever he says ; and if 
he beats her, it is necessary for her to bite and scratch 
him, and pull his beard, and do everything in her 
power to annoy him. If his severity exceeds all 
bounds, let her petition the Kazi and get a divorce. 
The third class, or Hupul-hupla, has nothing, and no 
friends. He wants to dress and live luxuriously, but 
is totally destitute of means. If the wife of such a 
man absents herself from his house, even for ten days 
and ten nights, he must not on her return ask her 
where she has been ; and if he sees a stranger in the 
house he must not ask who it is, or what he wants. 
Whenever he comes home and finds the street-door 
shut, he must not knock, but retire, and not presume 
to enter till he sees it thrown open. Should he act 
contrary to this, the wife must immediately demand a 
divorce. Kulsum Naneh says that if such a husband 
should afterwards even beg to be pardoned, and 
allowed to resume his former domestic habits, it would 
be wrong in the wife to remain a single day longer 
under his roof. 

As regards music, a cymbal with bells ought to be 
kept in every house ; and if there be none, a window, 
a chair, or a vessel may be struck like it ; and if these 
even are not available, then the hands may be 
beaten against each other, and to this people can sing 
and dance and enjoy themselves. On the occasion of 
weddings, festivals, child-birth, circumcision of boys, 
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and on returning from a journey, it is also necessary 
to have music. 

On the authority of all the matrons the following 
meanings are to be attached to the following things 
when sent with some particular object : 

A whole cardamom grain : ' Patience and gentleness.' 

The seed of a cardamom : * There is no trouble.' 

A cardamom, half skinned : * The door of patience 
is opened.' 

Cloves : ' I am roasted.' 

Cinnamon in one stick : * I sacrifice my life for 
thee.' 

Cinnamon in small pieces : ' I am sick, and require a 
physician.' 

A whole walnut : * Be not grieved ; I belong to 
thee.' 

A walnut ground ofi* on one side : ^ I have become 
weak from pain, and have rubbed this ; rub it 
likewise.' 

Sugar-cane : * Thou art sweet to me.' 

Chips of sandal-wood : ' Whenever I see thee I 
become water.' 

A glass : * Through thee my heart has become brittle 
Uke glass.' 

Grapes — their meaning is expressed in the follow- 
ing verse : 

* The grapes of thy red lips may be named sugar-candy. How 
many words may be uttered which cannot come up to the 
meaning.' 
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Saflfron : also versified thus : 

* Thou hast made me yellow like ground saflfron. How long shall 
I eat grief uselessly 1' 

Filbert: ' I am melancholy and sick.' 

A white almond, the skin of which has been peeled 
off : * The world knows that I love thee. ' 

A coal : ' May thy face become black \ or, ^A curse 
be upon thee.' 

In the East, where women are unable to write or 
read, their messages are conveyed by a symbol in the 
shape of a fruit, a flower, or some other thing, and to 
each of them some particular meaning is attached. 
Great attention is also paid to signs and gestures, as 
they are often the only means of outward concimuni- 
cation. 

Hospitality is a virtue highly commended by all 
Persian authors ; and the following extracts have 
been taken from a treatise on the subject, combined 
with some remarks on the etiquette of eating and 
drinking : 

' To entertain brother believers and intimate friends 
hospitably and kindly is one of the laws of politeness, 
and one of the laudable qualities adorning the 
characters of those who seek to obtain distinction. 
The host must point out to each guest his place 
according to propriety and his position in society, 
inviting him to be seated, he himself taking the 
lowest place. Should a thousand caravans of grief 
have deposited their burdens o^ ^^--^ c^^ distress 
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in the closet of his mind, he must not show a single 
wrinkle of sorrow on his forehead, lest it disturb the 
serenity of his friends. 

* It is improper to ask a friend whether he is hungry, 
because modesty might prevent his acknowledging it ; 
that which is ready is to be placed before him, and 
unceremoniously to be oJBfered to him. To slight a 
guest and to treat him accordingly is the custom of 
niggards. Though he may happen to arrive un- 
expectedly and uninvited to the banquet, the duties 
of politeness require him to be treated with more 
consideration than the others, lest he should be 
thought a parasite, and thereby be put to shame. 

* But let no one go uninvited to an entertainment, 
though he may be assured of being well received, 
because by such a proceeding the rose of his good 
name will become withered by the hot winds of dis- 
respect and shame. 

' It is said to be proper to eat twice a day, morning 
and evening. Small morsels must be taken and dili- 
gently masticated. Eating must be left off before the 
appetite is fully satisfied. Gluttony is a peculiarity 
of beasts, and injures the intellect, the memory, and 
all the internal and external faculties. It also destroys 
the beauty and freshness of the features, as will be 
seen from the following story : 

* Once upon a time, Jesus, the son of Mary (saluta- 
tion to our Prophet and to Him), arrived in a town, 
and there saw a man engaged in quarrelling with a 
woman. His Lordship inquired about the cause of 
the dispute, and the man replied : '' Spirit of God ! 
my wife is a retiring person, who has hitherto been 
sitting in the bridal apartment of modesty and purity, 
never placing her foot beyond the precincts of the 
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chamber of obedience and submissiveness, adorning 
and refreshing the rose-ground of my existence with 
the pleasant showers of content and sympathy. In 
spite of all this I am unable to love her ; I feel aversion 
in her presence, and I wish to separate from her." 
Jesus (upon whom be blessings) said : " Tell Me 
the true reason of thy aversion." The husband 
replied, '^ It is because, though in the prime of youth, 
she has lost her bloom, and her features look withered 
like those of an old hag." The Lord Jesus said, 
'* woman, refrain from over-loading thy stomach, 
because one of the consequences of surfeit is the 
vanishing of the bloom from the face. When a great 
quantity of food begins to ferment in the stomach the 
vapour ascends into the brain, and depriving the 
physiognomy of colour makes it look faded and 
decayed." That woman abstained from voracity, and 
recovered her looks in a short time. 

' Much eating engenders laziness and apathy in 
remembering God, and becomes the parent of 
a numerous offspring of various complaints and 
diseases. 

' Tradition informs us that it is necessary to begin 
a meal eating a little salt, or, if that cannot be had, 
with some vinegar, because thus intellect and discern- 
ment are augmented. The composer of the mixed 
particles of the existence of men and genii, namely, 
the beneficent Creator, issued the following revelation 
to the melodious nightingale of piety, i.e., to Moses 
the son of Amram : "0 Moses, order thy people to 
begin and to conclude their meals with salt, because 
continuance in the use of this stomachic will wipe off 
the dust of the majority of complaints and maladies 
from the skirts of their existence ; but if they neglect 
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this injunction, the frigid breezes of many disorders 
will injure the flower-beds of their health.' 
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In addition to the above, the treatise gives many 
formulae about washing the hands before and after 
eating ; the pious ejaculations to be used at the com- 
mencement and the end ; how to sit at table, how to 
eat, how to converse, how to wash the mouth, and 
how to pick the teeth after meals. 

In conclusion there is a long dissertation about the 
advantages of drinking water, which might be issued 
as a leaflet by the temperance societies. It is related 
of the Elect of the Creator, the Imam Jaffer Sadick, 
whose wonderful works are a guide unto salvation, 
that in his opinion the most excellent beverage in 
this world, the cherisher of the palm-tree of existence 
of every living being, and the cause of the growth, 
increase, and abundance of all created things, is water. 

It is then laid down how, when, and where to 
drink it, and the pious words of ejaculation to be 
used at the time of drinking, both before and after, 
are given in detail. The best water is said to be 
that of the Zemzem (in the enceinte of the Kabah in 
Mecca) ; of the Euphrates ; and of that accumulating 
from rain. According to tradition, cold water removes 
all fevers and diseases from the body. Moreover, if a 
person overcome by anger drinks water, his wrath will 
be appeased. 

Religion in the East, as in the West, is closely allied 
with domestic manners and customs. The best Per- 
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It is unnecessary to enter here into further details 
about the disputed authorship, which is not now 
likely to be cleared up. As a work, it is a master- 
piece as regards religious knowledge and instruction. 
It details most of the religions well known at that 
period, and points the way as to how the history of 
religion should be written, and has still to be written 
in Europe. To explain either Christianity or Ma- 
homedanism the history of the earlier creeds from the 
earliest records must be given, so as to show that 
these two latest developed religions have both been 
the result of what has gone before, not only in Judaea 
and Arabia, but throughout the earth, or as much of 
it as was known before those two religions were 
started, took root, and grew to their present size and 
form of belief. 

After all, the religious idea is the same throughout 
the world ; but, like everything else material or 
spiritual, it takes different forms and shapes. Faith 
and prayer are its foundation : faith in what you have 
been told, or in your own ideas, and prayer to the Great 
Unknown. As regards the former, it has never been 
better described than by Paul, as 'the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.* 
It is entirely spiritual. Prayer, on the other hand, is 
physical to a certain extent. It acts upon the minds 
of some people as a strong stimulant, just as brandy 
or eau de luce acts upon their bodies. Many people 
assert, and doubtless with truth, that if weary, or 
sick, or sorrowful, or in great trouble, prayer gives 
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thorn immense relief. There is not the slightest 
doubt on the subject, for it takes away their mind for 
the moment from the thoughts with which their mind 
is occupied, oppressed, or bowed down, and thus 
soothes and assuages. Some people there are who 
would derive the same comfort and consolation by 
repeating to themselves verses of hymns, or pages of 
poetry or prose. 

Some years ago a discussion arose in England on 
the efficacy of prayer. It was proposed to attempt to 
put it to the test in our hospitals, by praying for the 
patients on one side of the ward and not praying for 
those on the other side, they being of course treated 
nil the while for their respective diseases. It was not 
tried, which was a pity, as knowledge is only obtain- 
able by experiment and observation. A similar trial 
might be made as to the effects of prayer, or the 
repeating of verses or prose, upon the minds of differ- 
ent people. It might be found that both would 
equally abstract the mind from the serious grief or 
mental pain of the moment, just as work, hard mental 
work, abstracts the mind of any person suffering from 
a great sorrow or a terrible misfortune. 

But to return to the * Dabistan,' which consists of 
twelve chapters, treating of twelve different religions, 
and of matters connected with them. The translation 
of 1843 is preceded by a preliminary discourse by 
^^r. Troyer, which is divided into three parts, contain- 
ing a short absti-aet of the work itself, along with other 
intoi*oj>ting information. 
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The author himself, in his introduction, describes 
the work as follows : 

^ In this book, called " The Dabistan," is contained 
something of the knowledge and faith of past nations, 
of the speeches and actions of modern people, as 
it has been reported by those who know what is 
manifest, and see what is concealed ; as well as by 
those who are attached to exterior forms, and by those 
who discern the inward meaning, without omission 
and diminution, without hatred, envy, and scorn, and 
without taking a part for the one or against the other 
side of the question.' 

And then follow the twelve chapters treating of 
the religion of the Parsian, Hindus, Tabitian (Tibe- 
tans), Jews, Christians, Mussulmans, Sadakiahs, Vada- 
hiahs (Unitarians), Koshenians, Ilahiahs, Philosophers, 
and Sufis. 

Intermixed with anecdotes, verses, stories of miracles, 
mysticism, spiritualism, and all kinds of religious 
belief, the ^ Dabistan ' deserves to be better known in 
Europe. Space will not allow of a complete analysis 
of the work here, but some extracts will show that 
many of the ideas contained in it may be traced in 
the works of Dante, Milton, Voltaire, Volney, Victor 
Hugo, and others. 

The description in this work of heaven and hell, 
as given by Ardai Viraf or Virasp, about a.d. 200, 
bears a wonderful resemblance to the ^ Paradiso ' and 
* Inferno,* and runs thus : 

*It is related that when the power of Ardisher 
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Babagan was firmly established, from his virtuous 
Mobeds and Dustars — counted by thousands — ^he 
selected seven unblemished sages free from sins, and 
addressed them thus : " Let whichever of you is able 
divest himself of body, and bring us intelligence con- 
cerning heaven and hell." The seven sages selected 
from amongst themselves one named Ardai Viraf, and 
he, having drunk a cup of hallowed wine, lay down 
on his couch, and did not arise before the expiration 
of a week ; his spirit through the efficacy of the 
divine word having been separated from the body, 
the six sages all the while standing round his pillow. 
On the eighth day Ardai, arising from sleep, ordered 
a scribe to be brought, who should commit to writing 
all his words, and thus he spoke : " When I fell asleep 
the Angel of Paradise came near. Having made my 
salaam, I explained the motives of my coming to the 
other world. He took my hand, and said, * Ascend 
three steps.' I obeyed, and arrived at the straight 
bridge of judgment."' 

This is followed by a description of what he saw, 
only equalled by that of Dante in his " Commedia 
Divina,* or the Kevelation of St. John. It is a 
vision of the realms of eternal punishment, of expia- 
tion, and of bliss, in the invisible world after death. 

Again, the author of the ' Dabistan,* in his chapter 
on the religion of the Ilahiahs, treats of the 
disputes of the people of different religions. A 
similar chapter, or series of chapters, on the same 
subject will be found in Volney's work, written at the 
end of the last century, and called ^ The Kuins, or a 
Survey of the Revolution of Empires.' The meeting 
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of the believers in diflferent religions, their ideas, 
tenets, miracles, prophecies, sacred writings, customs, 
speeches, and traditions, are as well told in the one 
book as in the other, and bear a close resemblance. 

In ' Les Mis^rables ' of Victor Hugo, the story of 
the good bishop and the thief will always be remem- 
bered. The following is the story as it is told in the 
* Dabistan ' : 

' Muhammad Ali of Shiraz was the fellow-student 
of Shah Futtah Allah, and he traced his family to 
Azar Kaivan ; he, however, attained perfection through 
the society of Farzanah Bahram, the son of Farhad, 
and had also traversed the seven climes. A thief 
came to his house one night, on perceiving whom 
Muhammad Ali pretended to fall asleep on his carpet, 
so that the robber might not suppose him to be 
awake, and continue his pursuits without apprehen- 
sion. The robber searched the house carefully, but 
as all the effects were concealed in a secure place, he 
was unable to get at them. On this, Muhammad, 
raising his head, said to him, " I laid myself down to 
sleep that thou mightest accomplish thy desires, 
whereas thou art in despair ; be no longer uneasy." 
He then arose, and pointed out the place where all 
the things were stored away. In consequence of this 
generous proceeding the robber abandoned his in- 
famous profession, and became a virtuous character.' 

From the * Dabistan ' the modem spiritualists and 
theosophists could gather, and perhaps have gathered, 
quite a harvest of wonders. Pages are filled with 
descriptions of the wonderful deeds performed by 
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truly-inspired men. It is said that these great per- 
sonages were enabled to divest themselves of corporeal 
elements to such a degree that they quitted the body 
at pleasure; also that they had acquired from the 
court of heaven the knowledge of all sciences, whether 
known or occult, and consequently had the power of 
exhibiting extraordinary works. By the efficacy of 
these austerities they had rendered elementary matter 
subject to themselves. 

The Mobed Hoshyar was conversant with both the 
visible and invisible worlds, and master of the esoteric 
and exoteric doctrines. He used to support himself 
on the extremities of his fingers, so that his body did 
not come into contact with the ground, in which 
position he continued from midnight until dawn. 

The Mobed Sarosh, surnamed ' The Illustrious,' was 
a saint elect, who in the course of his life never 
looked upon a woman ; his mouth was never polluted 
with animal food of any description ; he sought ex- 
clusion from the world, and limited himself tou small 
quantity of food. 

' If thou didst but know the pleasure of abandoning pleasure, 
Thou wouldst never more talk about the pleasure of sense.' 

All sorts of miraculous stories are told about him, 
such as his creating what was not previously in 
existence ; revealing secret matters, and concealing 
what was evident ; the acceptance or fulfilment of his 
prayers ; his performing a long journey in a short 
space of time ; his knowledge of things hidden from 
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And as regards the unity of God and His attributes, 
the following quatrain may be quoted : 

* Neighbour, companion and fellow-traveller, all is He ; 
In the habit of a beggar, and in the satin of a king, all is He ; 
He is in the concourse of divisions, and concealed in the mansion 

of reunion. 
By God all is He ; certainly by God, all is He.* 

More recent researches and inquiries have naturally 
brought to light many circumstances connected with 
the ancient religions which were not perhaps generally 
known at the time the ' Dabistan ' was written in the 
seventeenth century. But the work is excessively 
valuable, because the author appears to have had 
access both to many works and to many believers in 
different creeds. And this is what he himself says at 
the conclusion of his book : 

' After having much frequented the meetings of the 
followers of the five before-said religions (i.e., Magians, 
Hindus, Jews, Nazarenes, and Mussulmans), the author 
wished and undertook to write this book ; and what- 
ever in this work, treating of the religions of different 
countries, is stated concerning the creed of different 
sects, has been taken from their books ; and for the 
account of the persons belonging to any particular sect, 
the author's information was imparted to him by their 
adherents and sincere friends, and recorded literally, 
so that no trace of partiality nor aversion might be 
perceived : in short, the writer of these pages per- 
formed no more than the task of a translator.' 



CHAPTEE VII. 



POLITICAL CONCLUSIONS. 



The earlv invasions of India from the side of Persia 
and Afghanistan are worthy of mention, and for ready- 
reference are here given in chronological order. 

About 515 B.C., Gushtasp (otherwise known as 
Darius Hystaspes), one of the Kayanian kings, crossed 
the Indus and conquered and annexed the Punjab 
and the Indus Valley, but did not penetrate farther 
into India. The conquered province remained more 
or less under Persian rule, and as a portion of the 
Persian empire, up to the time of the fall of the 
Kayanian dynasty, 331 B.C. 

The next invasion of India was that of the Greeks 
under Alexander, about 326 B.C. It was owing to 
this expedition, and to the scientific men who ac- 
companied it, that India was really first made known 
to Europe, and all the most authentic Indian dates 
have been fixed from this period. The Greeks did 
not, however, remain long as masters in India after 
Alexander s death, 323 B.C. 

In modern times the first invasion of any note was 
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that of Mahmud of Ghazni, who between a.d. 1001 and 
1024 made no less than twelve expeditions into India, 
took Lahore, Dehli, Meerut, Muttra, and other parts of 
Hindustan, demolished many idols, levelled many- 
temples to the ground, and plundered as much as 
possible, but did not establish himself or his dynasty 
in the country. 

The next was Taimur's, in a.d. 1398, who took 
Dehli with its immense treasures, and returned with 
much plunder to his own country. 

Babar Shah first invaded India in a.d. 1505, and 
again in 1518. In 1525 he made his final invasion, 
and on the 20th of April, 1526, slew Ibrahim Husain 
Lodi, the Pathan King of Dehli, at the battle of 
Panipat, and became the founder of the Mughal 
dynasty of India, which ended in 1857. 

Nadir Shah marched against India in a.d. 1739, 
conquered the Mughals, and brought away with him 
from Dehli a booty of one hundred and forty-five 
millions, in which was included the imperial throne 
set with diamonds of an immense value, and called the 
Peacock's Throne. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, commonly called Durrani Shah, 
invaded India first in a.d. 1748. In 1757 he again 
advanced as far as Dehli and Agra, and after having 
plundered and massacred the inhabitants of various 
towns, returned to Kandahar. In 1759 he again 
marched into India, this time on the urgent requisition 
of the inhabitants themselves, and in January, 1761, 
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defeated the Mahrattas on the plains of Panipat, and 
entered Dehli in triumph. 

With the exception of Babar and his descendants, 
none of the modern invaders remained permanently 
in India. They came down upon her like the wolf 
on the fold, carried off their plunder, and made no 
fixed settlement in the country. 

From the side of the sea the Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, and English made their descents, and their 
struggles for supremacy in the East are now matters 
of history. But from these land and sea invasions 
there is one thing now to be specially noted, and, as 
far as England is concerned, to be specially remem- 
bered. It is that no foreign country can become the 
permanent mistress of Hindustan unless she is also 
mistress of the sea. 

All the modern invaders, with the exception of Babar 
who founded the Mughal dynasty, came and con- 
quered and plundered, and returned to their own 
countries. Eventually the Mughal dynasty fell 
under the dominion of a race that came from beyond 
the sea. And that this power of the sea is recognised 
by the natives themselves the following story will 
show. During the Indian Mutiny of 1857, as a 
matter of course, there was much talk among many of 
the native chiefs (no names need be mentioned) as to 
what they should do. It was a question as to who 
should open the ball. Each declined to begin, for 
various reasons ; and the one given by the ruler of a 
native state not far from the sea was, that his country 
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was so near the sea, that when the English returned 
from over the sea, which he was sure they would do 
in time, why, his country would be the first to be 
re-conquered, and he himself the first man to be 
strung up. 

The politics of Kussia, Afghanistan, and Persia 
must ever cause profound interest and careful study 
as long as England holds India. It must always be 
remembered that none of these countries are to be 
trusted, that their policy depends more or less on 
single lives, and that it is almost impossible to believe 
either what their statesmen say, or even what they 
do. Outwardly, of course, it is wise to live on the 
very best terms with them, to profess to believe all 
they say, and to be full of political bonhomie towards 
them. But inwardly the only principle to adopt is 
one of extreme distrust, such as a M. Corentin, in one 
of Balzac's novels (*Les Chouans'), lays down with 
regard to women : * Marie, reprit-il, j'ai deuxmaximes. 
L'une de ne jamais croire un mot de ce que disent les 
femmes, c'est le moyen de ne pas etre leur dupe ; Tautre 
de toujours chercher si elles n'ont pas quelque interet 
a faire le contraire de ce qu elles ont dit, et a se con- 
duire en sense inverse des actions dont elles veulent 
bien nous confier le secret.* 

The actual position of Persia and Afghanistan can 
only be compared to that of a woman between two 
strong and powerful lovers, mutually jealous of each 
other. Kussia woos them on the one side, and 
England on the other ; and they, like clever coquettes, 
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play them off one against the other. One day they 
are all for Eussia, another day for England; and so 
the game goes on. Years ago the policy adopted 
towards Persia was to send expensive missions to her, 
and to spend a gi'eat deal of money on her. But it 
was found that she was too absorbent. She took all 
that she could get, and always demanded more, but 
did very little for England in return. And so that 
game was wisely given up. 

Our present attitude towards Persia can only be one 
of passive observation, and so it should remain until 
there is a reason — and a good, strong, valid reason — 
to interfere actively. While her northern provinces 
are almost entirely under the influence of Kussia, her 
southern provinces and the Persian Gulf ought to 
remain under our influences. It is there where our 
interests lie, and these should be kept for the benefit 
of Persia and England, a third partner or participator 
in them not being required. 

After Russia has established herself at Hirat, her 
next game will be to make railways in Persia, and by 
that means, if possible, open up communications with 
the Persian Gulf. It is to be hoped that this policy 
will be struggled against, for Russia firmly established 
in the Persian Gulf would be a standing menace to 
India on one side and Asia Minor on the other. 

As regards Afghanistan, our policy is clear. There 
will doubtless be another scare in England when 
Russia moves on Hirat, .which she certainly will 
do one of these days. The valley is very fertile 
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and the position very commanding, and sooner or 
later Kussia will put her paw upon it. Is England 
prepared to go to war with Kussia if she takes Hirat ? 
That is the question which will have to be discussed 
one of these days, and it will be a controversial one, 
many on one side, many on the other. 

As everybody is entitled to hold his own ideas 
on any subject (indeed, ideas appear to be the only 
property that many people possess nowadays), so it is 
permitted to quote mine, though, of course, it does 
not follow that there should be any followers of them, 
or believers in them. Hirat is really out of our beat, 
too far from the sea, and too far from our Indian 
frontier for us to march an army there. If we once 
went there, we should never be able to leave it. Let 
us look at the distances. Pishin, our most advanced 
post, is 115 miles from Kandahar; Kandahar to 
Girishk, 75 miles ; Girishk to Hirat, 279 miles ; or 
469 miles in all, without roads or railway, carriage, 
stores, or forage en route. On the other hand, Kanda- 
har and Kabul are within our beat, and England must 
be prepared to defend and jBght for both those places 
if they are directly threatened by Kussia. When the 
work was done, we could again retire to our own 
frontiers, strengthened as they ought to be with rail- 
ways behind them and fortified camps along them, 
these last being occupied by strong forces ready for 
active service at a moment's notice. 

In our political dealings with Afghanistan, it must 
always be remembered that England is dealing with a 
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country entirely dependent on the life of one man. 
In all countries life is a most uncertain element to 
treat with ; in Afghanistan it is doubly so, and there 
also to the uncertainties of life must be added the 
possibilities of revolution and exile. An Amir of 
Afghanistan is here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
What fixed policy can be adopted to suit such a 
case ? 

1st. Interfere as little as possible with the internal 
administration or affairs of Afghanistan, but give 
presents of money or annual subsidies, according to 
circumstances. 

2nd. Let the ruler of the country for the time being 
understand that England is always ready to enter into 
a defensive treaty as far as Kandahar and Kabul are 
concerned ; for the independence of which England 
must ever be ready to fight. 

3rd. Also, that, though England is not prepared 
to enter into any treaty as regards Hirat and the 
countries on the Oxus, still she will leave that question 
open to be decided or settled as circumstances may 
arise, her sympathies regarding them being on the side 
of Afghanistan. 

Hitherto, in India, there have been two schools of 
political thought so far as our frontier policy was con- 
cerned. The one, the ^masterly inactivity school,' 
presided over by Lord Dalhousie and Sir John Law- 
rence, Sir Charles Napier and Sir James Outram. 
The other, the 'forward school,* whose advocates 
appear to have been Lord Auckland and Lord Lytton ; 
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at all events, forward movements were made during 
the administration of those two Governor-Generals — 
two of our worst. 

The present policy may be called the ^ watch and be 
ready school/ or * strictly defensive policy/ which is 
far the cheapest and safest in the long-run. Our 
communications, both by rail and road, from the 
sea to our frontiers should be perfected in every 
way. Our frontiers, even up to Kashmir, should be 
guarded by strongly fortified military camps, held 
by forces ready for active service and for any emer- 
gency. 

In Europe, Kussia is hardly able to get at Constan- 
tinople without the assistance or consent of Bulgaria 
and Koumania. In Asia, Kussia will not be able to 
advance upon India without the a&sistance or consent 
of Persia and Afghanistan. Supposing, then, that 
these three countries enter into an offensive and 
defensive alliance and propose to march upon India, 
England will have to fight them just beyond her own 
frontiers, but as near to them as possible. She will 
send an expedition to the Persian Gulf to threaten 
Southern Persia, and, if possible, blockade all Eussian 
seaports in Europe and elsewhere. 

If, on the other hand,' Kussia can only get Persia to 
join her, and not Afghanistan, who remains our ally, 
then, with the consent of the Amir, England would 
advance and fight beyond Kandahar or on. the 
Helmund. 

It is needless to pursue the subject further, for in 
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politics the combinations and the complications are 
numerous, and can only be dealt with as they present 
themselves. 

Of the invasion of India by Eussia in the near 
future there is not much chance. It is a very big job ; 
and before it is undertaken Eussia will endeavour, 
probably, to rouse the feelings of the whole of the 
tribes of Central Asia, Persia, and Afghanistan, to rise 
en masse and descend with her upon the fertile plains 
of Hindustan. The prospects of plunder are as dear 
to those wild men to-day as they were in the times of 
Mahmud, Taimur, Babar, and Nadir Shah ; but the 
next invaders will, it is hoped, meet with a resolute 
opposition. 

If Paris was well worth a mass, according to Henry 
of Navarre, so the sovereignty of India is well worth 
a struggle, and for that struggle England must always 
be prepared. It is useless for her to depend on any 
power in Europe, or in Persia or Afghanistan, for 
assistance ; she must depend upon herself alone and 
upon her own Indian subjects to fight her battles. 
As long as England is true to the interests of India, 
treats her with justice and moderation, and gives her 
people gradually increasing political privileges, so long 
will India be true to her. * Of course we do not love 
the English,' as a very intelligent native once re- 
marked, ' but we consider that in the present state of 
feeling and of civilization in India it is better to have 
the English over us than any other nation ; and 
certainly England is infinitely preferable to Eussia. 
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Some day, perhaps, we shall be able to govern 
ourselves/ 

In dealing with Asiatics it must always be remem- 
bered that they worship the rising star, and like to 
be on the winning side. Nothing has such a fascina- 
tion for them as success, and their gratitude is 
generally for favours to come, and not for favours 
past. This was amusingly illustrated once at a 
meeting held to do something to perpetuate the 
memory of a Commissioner of a large province, who 
had worked for years for its well-being, and who was 
leaving his post. One of the natives remarked that 
he would not mind subscribing to do something for 
the new Commissioner, from whom everything was to 
be expected ; but that it was hardly worth while doing 
anything for the retiring one, as his time was up, and 
his day was over. 

At the same time, credit must be given to very many 
natives of India for the loyalty, liberality, generosity, 
and genuine good feeling, that they have displayed on 
many occasions, both publicly and privately. Indeed, 
as a rule, the inhabitants of India are much more to 
be trusted than those of Persia and Afghanistan. 
While the Persians are clever and witty, deceitful 
and not courageous, the Afghans are rough and 
treacherous, but very brave and independent. Both 
nations have a wonderful love of money ; and in 
future troubles with Kussia in that quarter our states- 
men must not forget that money, judiciously dis- 
tributed at the proper time and in the proper way. 



